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69 P 1b 18 WD UD Y’’—says Your OWN DENTIST 


iT ISN’T BEING DONE, BUT IT’S One Why TO PREVENT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 





HE most shocking picture I 
ever saw,” says Edna Woolman 
Chase, Editor of Vogue.““Any woman 
who behaved like that would never 
eceive another dinner invitation.” 


But there’s nothing shocking 
ibout it to America’s dentists. 


yA 


“Splendid,” would be your own den- 
tist’s verdict. “This is a true educational 
picture, a graphic lesson in the proper use 
of the teeth. If we moderns ate as vigor- 
ously, if all of us ate more rough, coarse 
food, we dentists would hear a lot less 
about tender, sensitive, ailing gums.” 

Dental science explains that since soft, 
creamy foods have displaced coarse, raw 
fare, gums suffer. They get sluggish and 
often so tender that “pink tooth brush” 
has become a very common warning, 


DON’T NEGLECT 
“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


“Pink tooth brush” is well known to your 
dentist. He knows that serious troubles, 
such as gingivitis, pyorrhea and Vincent's 
disease may follow. And he knows that 
massage is needed to stimulate and firm 
your gums. 

If you are wise you will begin at once to 
massage your gums every time you brush 


your teeth. Each time, rub a little extra 
Ipana on the gums. For Ipana with mas- 
sage helps restore gums to healthy firmness. 

Start cleaning your teeth and massaging 
your gums with Ipana—today. Your teeth 
will be brighter, your gums firmer. And 
you can forget “pink tooth brush.” 


WHY WAIT FOR THE TRIAL TUBE? 


Send the coupon below, if you like. But 
a trial tube can be, at best, only an intro- 
duction. Why not buy the full-size tube 
today and begin to get Ipana’s definite 
advantages now—a month of scientific den- 
tal care... 100 brushings . . . brighter 
teeth and healthier gums. 





BRISTOL-MYERS, Dept.|.L-25 4 


73 West Street, New York, N. Y. Soe 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE, Enclosed is a 3¢ stamp to cover partly the 
cost of packing and mailing. 


Pe nenunmemens 


Street 





City 
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iked through closely guarded naval 
innels that Boss Swanson would visit 
s Angeles, ostensibly to call on his 
ughter, ill in a Pasadena hospital, 

statement has national and inter- 


tional significance. 





PRESIDENT 


ve, deliberately, 
ving 


- 


rong men.” 
inufacturers 


7orous protest. 


urters would comment. | 


HUEY TO ORATE 
it that next week Huey 

ng will deliver a speech on the floor 
f the Senate in which he will flay Wall 
attack the international bankers, 
nd uphold the rights of the common 
The source of these reports can- 
at 


ports have 


treet, 


in 


be named 


CAPITOL CLIPPINGS 


elections from next week’s columns of 
your favorite Washington 
correspondent.) 


AR—Insiders are amazed at the 
failure of the nation generally 
see in the last paragraph of the 
sident’s Brooklyn speech the obvi- 

; implications. The President said, 

\ permanent peace is the goal of con- 
entious leadership, east and west.” 
is clear from this that the President 
pects war—expects it probably in the 
ry near future. His coupling of east 

id west in a single phrase is intended, 
siders believe, as a bold challenge to 
»anese militarists. Coming as it does, | 
s than a week after information had | 


FRIGHTENS MAN- 
F ACTURERS—What is regarded in 
ashington as an indirect endorsement 

the President of the Twentieth or 
\ild Labor Amendment occurred the 
her day at his Hyde Park residence. 
porters found Buzzie Dall on his 
ee. They were permitted, many be- 


conversation. The 
It is nappy nappy time, Buzzie. 
le boys must get lots and lots of 
ep if they want to grow up to be big 
There is a rumor that the 
Association entered a 
No one at their head- 


+ 








to overhear the fol- 
President 


ur / year old whiskey 
is older than / years 


When we say, “Not a Drop is Sold 
Till it’s 7 Years Old,” we mean it 
literally. We have never lowered the 
ageing time by so much as a week. 
| We never will. On the contrary, we 
+ add older whiskies to each run —often 
quite a few years older. This produces 
a = product and we shall continue 
to do it. This is what U.S. regula- 


JOHN JAMESON 


FA, UIC Crd. £0: SGU 


tions require us to call a “blend.” But 
it is a blend only of the same whiskey 
of different ages. 

So you are getting whiskey older 
than 7 years for a price that is most 
reasonable for 7 year old whiskey. It 
is exactly the same as we are selling 
in Ireland. Have you tried it? It is 
very good. 


Underground 


this time but their 


iability is unquestioned IRIS | WHISKEY 


STORY OF 


ncerned 
iy or may not have been elected. All 
Vashington has been silently convulsed 
ver the tale for a month. The story can 
probably never be told publicly in 


reater detail. 


THE WEEK 
best stories in months comes via 
grapevine. It happened in a state 

it will have to be left unnamed. It 

a candidate for office who 
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“STOP & GO” SERVICE 


Theatre—Movies—Books—Radio—Records 


CAUTION 


GO 
P (lor more lengthy ret 


THEATRE 
By George Jean Nathan 


Anything Goes, by Cole Porter, Rus 


The light-hearted 


sel Crouse, ef 


tr th 


stage gayly kicks up its heels to 


r 
accompaniment of Porter's tunes and 
lyrics and to the droll low-comedy 
obbligato of the Messrs. Victor 
Moore's and William Gaxton’s antics 
Alvin, W. 52nd. 


Calling All Stars, by Lew Brown and 


ings involving the activities of Lou 
Holtz, Phil Baker, Everett Marshall 
Jack Whiting, Mitzi Mayfair, Ger 
trude Niesen, Patricia Bowman, Patsy 
Flick, Peggy Taylor and Al Bernie 
Only Huey Long seems to be missing 


Hollywood, B'way at 51st St. 
Dark Victory, by George Brewer, Jt 


and Bertram Bloch. Amateur playwrit 
ing gravely trying to frown itself into 
something important. It has already 
booked passage to Hollywood, where 


it belongs. Little, W. 44! 


Dodsworth, by Sidney Howard and 
Sinclair Lewis. Able dramatization of 
Lewis’ tale of a sympathetic Babbitt 
nd his pushing spouse, equally ably 

Walter Huston and Fay 


1 by 


acteé 


Bainter. $x 


Gold Eagle Guy, by Melvin Levy 
The feature of this one is Donald 
Oenslager’s scenery. The play is 
ide melodrama dealing with a fin 


cial pirate of the eigl 


CI 


ween-sixties al 


the acting makes all the appropriate 
if hardly aesthetic, noises. Bela 
W’. 44 


Life Begins at 8:40, by Ira Gersh- 
n, E. Y. Harburg, ef al. A revue 
headed by Bert Lahr, with some tip 
top comedy sketches and some happy 
lyrics. Winter Garden, B’way at 50th 
St. 
Merrily We Roll Along, by Georg: 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. A shrewd 


ly confected Broadway show, exce 


wi 


taged, that assidu 


age 
le drar 


ously essays to mimic reputable d 


lently acted and s 


and that fools nobody but most of the 


reviewers and nine-tenths of the pub- 


lic. Music B W’. 45th. 
Page Miss Glory, by Joseph Schrank 


and Philip Dunning. The authors 
have tried to horn in on some of the 
She Loves Me N money with a 


vaudeville about a 


dizzy scrub-girl 
catapulted into celebrity. It is possibl 
that they may get a little of the money 
but it is certain that they won't get 
a green notice from this professor. 


Mansfield, W. 47th. 


Personal Appearance, by Lawrence 
Riley. Critically, it gets a lovely red, 


red raspberry, but for those who are 

















+ + 


fEu'S SCE page s 28, 32 and 36) 


lofty attitude of the 
critical art it may provide some enter- 


bored by the 


tainment with its account of a wise- 
cracking movie actress on a personal 
appearance tour, largely sexual, among 
her fans. Gladys George should have 
her salary the help she 
gives the manuscript. Méller, W. 43rd. 


Post Road, by Wilbur Daniel Steele 
and Norma Mitchell. A comedy 
melodrama, with a mystery overtone, 
lealing kidnapping art. 
Skilful playwriting is absent and the 


raised for 


with the 


exhibit dawdles over itself like a dé- 
butante over her first whiskey sour. 
Masque, W. 45t/ 


Revenge With Music, by Howard 
Dietz and Arthur Schwartz. The book 
has come in for some justifiable bang- 
ing, but the show is otherwise so love- 
ly to look at, so gracefully staged and 

generally attractive that it merits 
your attention. Libby Holman is the 
believe it 
or not—a Rosita 
Ortega, who isn’t a bore; and there is 


le iding vocalist; there is 
Spanish dancer, 
also—a dash of critical red here 
Charles Winninger trying to be fun 
ny. New Amsterdam, W. 42nd. 


Say When, by Jack McGowan and 
Ray Henderson. Impolite music show 
somewhat too Broadway in flavor but 
amusing in a rough way, what with 
its saucy quips, rearo undulations, etc 
Harry Richman, arrayed like a Min 
sky peacock, Bob Hope, as his stooge, 
and Dennie Moore retail the evening's 


humors. Imperial, W. 45th. 


Small Miracle, by Norman Krasna. 


Another Hollywood transient regis- 
tered at the wrong dramatic hotel. 
And still another transcription from 


Vicki Baum, the worst influence on 


the American 
epidemic of 1918. 48th St. Theatre. 
So Many Paths, by Irving Kaye 

lefatigable M. Davis 


Davis. The in 
Davis seems to 


theatre since the flu 


(everybody named 


write a dozen plays yearly) again 


comes to bat with a wienerwurst. This 
} 


one treats of the necessity of an aspir- 


ing opera singer's surrender of het 





ue in order to make the grade. It 





will doubtless last no longer than the 
aforesaid lady's virtue. Ambassador, 


W’. 48th. 


The Children’s Hour, by Lillian 
Hellman. A_ well-written, dignified 
and thoroughly interesting contribu- 
tion to American drama. It visits the 
motif of Echegaray’s E/ Gran Galeoto 
upon a girls’ school and portrays the 
devastating effects of whispered scan- 
dal. Intelligently directed and very 
well acted. Maxine Elliott, W. 39th. 


The Distaff Side, by John Van 
Druten. As I confided to you last 
month, it is red so far as my own 








private critical judgment goes, but | 
allow it the yellow in public cata 
loguing in fairness to a very good act 
ing performance by Sybil Thorndike 
and to some few intermittent slices ot 
pleasant writing. Designed for th 
more sentimental theatregoer. Boot/ 
W’. 45th. 


The Farmer Takes a Wife, by Fran} 
B. Elser and Marc Connelly. The folk 
of the early Erie Canal days gathered 
together into a picturesque but lan 
guid character drama. 46th St. The 


atre. 


The Great Waltz, by Moss Hart 
with schnitzels of Strauss music. The 
Strauss music, of course, schnitzeled 
or not, gets the green, but the Roxy 
production that has been piled on top 
of it pretty well snuffs it out. About 
the only thing they haven't done to 
the two Strausses is to have them 
played by the Swiss Bell Ringers and 
sung by the Harvard Glee Club. 
Centre, 6th Ave. at 49th St. 


The Night Remembers, by Martha 
Madison. A deceased mystery dingus 
that harked back to the old silent 
movies with their perambulating 
skeletons, suddenly come-to-life suits 
of armor, and frightened dinges who 
pulled the hair on their wigs upright 
by means of concealed strings. Tem- 


porary residence: Playhouse, W. 48th. 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland and 
Erskine Caldwell. Although the per- 
formance of James Bell, who has 
taken over the leading réle, is a feeble 
imitation of Henry Hull’s—to say 
nothing of even James Barton’s—the 
play itself still remains the gut-tearing 
picture of Georgia crackerdom that it 
was before. Forrest, W’. 49th. 


Valley Forge, by Maxwell Ander- 
son, a pseudo-historical exhibit with 
George Washington as the central fig- 
ure. Its general air of nobility, com- 
nendable as it is, fails to conceal the 
absence of drama. Some of the talk 
is good, but it remains talk. The play 
itself seems always to be outside in 
the alley trying vainly to push its way 
through the stage-door and onto the 
Stage. Guild, VW’. S2nd. 


Within the Gates, by Sean O’Casey. 
It will doubtless be off the New York 
boards by the time this gets into 
type—New York audiences, when it 
comes to fine drama, are none too 
numerous, as witness Richard of Bor- 
deaux—but if it is playing elsewhere, 
most distin 


don’t miss the year's 
guished theatre exhibit. Nationa 
VW. 41 

+ + 


MOVIES 
By Don Herold 


[ *Indicates Not Suitable for Children] 


Broadway Bill. Get in to see this 
horse race, if you have to crawl under 
the fence. Besides the horses, there are 
Warner Baxter and Myrna Loy and a 
lot of inside stuff on racing and bet- 
ting that may be new to you. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WRIGLEY’S FOUR 
FAMOUS FLAVORS 


SPEARMINT 
@ DOUBLE MINT 
® JUICY FRUIT 

P. K. 





SORE lnRoar 


SEE HOW QUICKLY LISTERINE RELIEVES IT 


as a gargle, Listerine reaches far 


Don’t put up with the pain of ordi- 
nary sore throat. It is so unnecessary. 
At the first symptom of trouble, 
gargle with Listerine just as it comes 
from the bottle. You'll be delighted 


by the result. 


Often one gargle is enough to 
relieve that tight, raw, burning feel- 
ing. If relief is not immediate, repeat 
the gargle at 2 hour intervals. Usually 
two or three applications of Listerine 


are sufficient. 


PLEASANT 


Listerine gets results because it is 
first of all a powerful, though safe, 
antiseptic which attacks millions of 
germs on mouth and throat surfaces. 


Tests have shown that when used 


beyond the soft palate into the 
posterior pharynx where sore throat 
frequently starts. 

Keep Listerine handy in home 
and office and use it full strength at 
the first symptom of a cold or sore 
throat. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





METROPOLITAN GRAND OPERA 


Every Saturday . . . 82 NBC Stations 
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Fifty-Third Year 


+ SOME OF THE PEOPLE + + 


OUR COUNTRY 


— pointing down a cin- 
der path at the Cincinnati 
logical Gardens, reads: 
Hippopotami—Barless Cages— 
Lions—Tigers—W omen 

ubber 

NE very definite contribu- 

tion to the well-being of 
nkind is coming out of the second 
rd expedition. The flagship “Jacob 
ppert”’, when it returns in June, will 
1g a great quantity of seal and whale 
t. It will be served next summer in 
the hotels operated by the National 
tel Management ( ompany, 


nnsylvania Note 
Fini Pennsylvania Re- 
publican hasapparently found 
iething to grin about in his state. 
says, with a certain sardonic grim- 
s: “Yes, it’s the first time since i895 
t Pennsylvania has elected a Demo- 
tic governor, the first time since 
75 that it has elected a Democratic 








Senator, the first time since the Civil 
War that there has been a Democratic 
majority in the State House, the first 
time in 70 years that it has sent a dele- 
gation with a Democratic majority to 
Congress, and the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States that any state 
has ever been represented by two Sena- 
both of been in- 


dicted!" 


tors, whom have 


Failure 

HE Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce prose- 
cutes some very interesting studies. For 
instance, their recent analysis of the re- 
tail drug store business resulted in two 
volumes on the place of ice cream in 
the drug store fountain. The Bureau 
made an analysis of the cause of failure 
among drug stores, too. It selected 30 
stores. Of the 30 druggists who failed, 
one had been a railroad train dispatch- 
er, two had been teachers of languages 
in high schools, one a mechanical en- 
gineer, and the other a salesman. One 
considerate gentleman allowed his cus- 
tomers to use the store as a clubroom, 





furnishing cards and dominoes free. 
(Women customers refused to trade at 
this store, the report states, and the in- 
creased business done in soft drinks, 
tobacco and candy was not enough to 
compensate.) One druggist allowed 
members of his family to take money 
indiscriminately from the till. There 
were seven in the family. 


Archivistic 
OLLOWERS of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, we think, would be in- 
terested in the quaint, musky customs 
of twelve years The following 
quotation is from Social Washington 
(1923) by Anne Squire: 
“White House calls are considered 
merely as a token of respect. No one 


ago. 


asks to see the President's wife.” 


Departmental Difference 
ONTRARIETY has 
out in the Federal govern- 

ment. Hawaii is ‘domestic’. Hawaii is 

not “domestic”. The Department of 

Agriculture insists that it is not and has 

classed the islands along with Cuba 


broken 








LS 


LAL 
inviTED 
_ 


“Pure affectation, don't you think?” 














and the Philippines for such things as 
sugar import quotas and the like. But 
the Postoffice Department has let a 333- 
mile air mail contract to a company in 
Hawaii under the classification “U. S. 
Domestic Air Service”. The Hawaiians 
are pretty sore about it. 


+ 


WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 
Shoppers 
UT of Chicago have come 
some dolorous stories about 
the headaches in running a big depart- 
ment store. For instance, only a short 
while ago one of them had to make a 
new rule calling for a one dollar de- 
posit on each C.O.D. purchase in its 
ladies ready-to-wear department. Hun- 
dreds of women customers were coming 
in each day with friends and trying to 
impress them by ordering dresses 
which, the next day, they returned 
Returned glassware is another prob- 
lem. One of the department store sho- 
guns reported: “Up in our glassware 
department we've got a big cut glass 


bowl 


chandise. During the last six months 


a really beautiful piece of mer- 


we've sold this bowl no less than 16 


times and each time it has been re- 
turned next day. The last time they 
didn’t even take the trouble to wash 


the punch rings off.” 


Fish Story 

ROMPTED by curiosity, one 

of General Electric’s merchan- 
dise managers determined to look into 
the sudden sale, not long ago, of six 
washing machines to a roadside restau- 
rateur near Ellenville, N. Y. Mere en- 
terprise did not seem to be a sufficient 
explanation of this startling sale. 

The restaurant, it seems, is kept by 
one Joe Medway, and its 
chief attraction for passing 
tourists is a pond stocked 
with trout. For a small fee, 
anyone may select his din- 
ner, catch it with a net, and 
have it cooked. However, S55 
Mr. Medway one day dis 
covered that his fishes’ flesh was soft 
and flabby, induced by too easy a life, 
no struggle for existence. 

Perplexed, Mr. Medway didn’t know 
what to do about it until one afternoon 
after he had finished rinsing his large 
net in his lone washing machine, he 
discovered a single trout flopping about 
the machine in the liveliest fashion. 











Ig , 





Life 


Amazed by the piscatorial energy, he 
turned on the water once more and the 
fish accelerated its speed, hilariously 
bucked the artificial currents. When it 
was removed and tossed back into the 
pond, it was off like a Roosevelt, cross- 
ing and recrossing the small area until 
other trout scurried for safety. 

The upshot: Six washing machines 
are now used to exercise Joe’s trout 
daily and they love it. 


Be An Editor 

FRIEND in Yakima, Wash- 

ington, has just received a 
letter from the Poetry World, 430 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, stating that 
publisher Henry Harrison is convinced, 
after reading a number of the addres- 
sec’s poems, that he has talent of a 
character wanted for afhliation with the 
magazine. In fact, Mr. Harrison was so 
impressed that he wished the young 
poet to join the staff. He might have 
his choice of editorial, associate edi- 
torial or contributing editorial work. 

The letter closed with: ““To balance 

our budget it is necessary that the edi- 
torial staff donate certain sums. We ask 
editors to contribute $11 monthly, as- 
sociate editors $6 monthly, and con- 
tributing editors $25 yearly.” 


Rug Pole 
A CORRESPONDENT has 
furnished us with the story 
of a meek man in the East Seventies, 
who, having decided to spend several 
months on the West Coast, was advised 
by a fussy neighbor to secure a twenty- 
foot pole on which to roll his carpet— 
to keep it from harm, the neighbor ex- 
plained. The fellow did some hectic 
shopping before he discovered a de- 
partment store that handled twenty-foot 
rug poles, but he thought 
his diligence was rewarded 
when the clerk told him 
the cost was only twenty 
cents. The man laid down 
/ two dimes and gave the 
clerk his address, adding 
that he would be glad to 
pay the delivery charges. The clerk 
apologized but said they couldn’t de- 
liver rug poles. The man, however, 
was too near his goal to back down. 
Undaunted, he grasped the pole and, 
marching out of the store with it, hailed 
a taxi. Two drivers screeched to a halt, 
took one look, and roared on. Many 
more had turned down the job before, 















giving up in despair, he compressed 
his lips and started his long trek up 
Fifth Avenue to his home, the rug pole 
balanced on his shoulder. 

The next day, a representative from 
the storage company arrived and heard 
the story, at the conclusion of which 
he clucked his tongue sympathetically. 
“That's too bad,” he said. “We don't 
roll rugs nowadays, you know; we hang 
them from special rug racks.” 


Royal Warrant 

F you were an English whiskey 

distiller and wanted to say “By 
Appointment To His Majesty The 
King” in your advertisements, you 
would have to take a case of your liquor 
to the Royal Lord Chamberlain and 
leave it a few days. If you received a 
favorable report from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, meaning that His Majesty had 
either sampled or inspected your prox 
uct, you would be granted a Royal Wa 
rant. Then you would be requested to 
pay a stamp tax of $2.50, and be given 
permission to use the King’s coat of 
arms and that sought-for slogan: “By 
Appointment—.” 

There is a Royal Warrant from each 
member of the family. Some of the big 
cloth companies have one each from 
the King, Queen and Prince of Wales 
—and don’t hesitate to advertise them 

It’s not recommended that you try t 
falsify your Warrant. There's a $10: 
penalty for such tactics. Besides, you: 
Warrant expires as soon as your mem 
ber of the Royal Family expires, or as 
soon as your firm goes bankrupt. 

There 
For instance, you are supposed to b 
an English subject with an English 
product, but the Vauxhall Motors, Ltd 
has a Royal Warrant—it’s owned by 
General Motors. Then, too, there is : 
Royal endorsement of a certain make of 
typewriter, but as far as we know there 
is none for any particular brand of 


are a lot of inconsistencies 


gasoline. 

If you have a Warrant you don’t 
have to keep on furnishing their majes 
ties with your product. They only get 
the original free sample. There's a sug- 
gestion of the ambiguous in it all, too. 
No one knows exactly whether the 
King or the Lord Chamberlain does the 
tasting and fecling and wearing of 
samples. Furthermore, your rival in 
your line of business can get a War- 
rant, too—there’s no limit to the num- 
ber. A Scotch whiskey being advertised 
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in this country, runs the line: “By Ap- 
pointment to His Late Majesty King 
William IV.” King William IV. 


reigned from 1830 to 1837 


Cockroaches 

A exterminating company in 
Washington, D. C., recently 

got a hurry-up call for a 

cockroach specialist. The firm 

got in touch with one of its 
field men and told him to 
hurry over to the apartment. 
According to the story 
the red-faced exterminator 
brought back to the office, 
he went to the apartment, 
knocked on the door, and it 
opened by a 
lady with nothing on at all 
Very 


man mumbled his apologies, said he 


was young 


much taken aback, the 


was looking fora party that wanted its 


cockroaches exterminated, and started 
to leave 

The young lady opened the door 
wider, said, yes, this was the right place, 
wouldn't he come in? Too embarrassed 
into 


to say no, the man followed her 


the room and found two other young 


ladies, one reading a book, the others 
doing dishes—both quite undressed. 
It wasn’t until he was shown where 
the cockroaches were last seen and had 
set about his work, that the first young 
lady apologized. I hope we won't em 


barrass you, she said. “We're nudists!’ 
TRAVEL 


EXICO has passed a law 
granting « itizenship to chil- 


dren born aboard Mexican aircraft 


Broad 
ERHAPS it may never make 
any great difference, but the 

French Line’s new Normandie had bet- 

ter not try to get through the Panama 

Canal 


and 1914 


0 feet too long 


for the locks 


She is exactly 
feet too wide 
Mal de Mer 

HE International 
(United 
Baltimore 


Mercantile 
States 
Mail 
has a 


Marine 
Panama Pacific 
and American Merchant lines) 
Fifth Avenue exhibit to give 
lubbers an idea of what their ships look 
like inside and out. The affair covers 
two stories and has everything from 


land- 
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cabins and cocktail bars to a complete 
bridge. 

When the exhibit was opened a 
special preview was given news and ad 
men and cocktails were served on the 
spacious “‘sun deck.”’ Great murals of a 
sparkling sea, deck chairs and life pre- 
servers all made it appear quite realis- 

tic; too much so, in fact. 
One neophyte of the adver- 
tising fraternity, unused to 
drinking so much, stared 
glassily at the “sea” for a 
long while. Finally the mo- 
tion of the “‘boat’’ became 
too much. He made a sudden 
rush for the “rail,” leaned 
far over, got sick. The party 
ended with one gentleman 
becoming slightly confused 
and trying to climb the pho- 
to-mural of a stairway to another deck. 


Springs 
APAN is exporting to India a 
popular low-priced car which 

Operates by springs. One ‘‘winding”’ 

propels the car 250 miles. “Winding” 

about the 


where the cars operate. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Love Lessons 
FO Ny swage YNNAIRE revealed 
that half the high school 
students in Massachusetts have learned 


stations are located cities 


how to make love from watching the 


movies 


B. O. 
NEW volume entitled Box 
Office Check-Up has given 
It ranks the 
screen stars according to the way they 


us several mild shocks. 
draw in the silver certificates. For in- 
stance, Will Rogers ranks first as great- 
est drawing card of them all, Clark 
Gable second, Janet Gaynor third, Wal- 
lace Beery fourth and Mae West fifth. 
Joan Crawford, Shirley Temple and 
Norma Shearer are among the first ten, 
too. 

Johnny Weismuller carried off 51st 
honors, but Maurice Chevalier couldn't 
do any better than 96th. Maxie Baer 
nosed out Edna May Oliver for 116th 
place, and Mary Pickford, Jimmy Du- 
rante and Rudy Vallée are neck and 
neck around 108th. 

Below 118th place the check-up 
didn’t list the stars numerically, but 
just lumped them together in lists. 





Among the also-listed were Douglas 
Fairbanks, Adolphe Menjou, Victor 
McLaglen and Ruth Chatterton! Sur 
prise ? 

+ 


GREAT MINDS 


4-T" HEATRICAL critics are, for 
the most part, men without 
intellect, perception, sensitivity or back 
ground ; they pander to the tastes of the 
empty-headed, the bored, the insensi- 

tive and the complacent.” 

—Elme r Rice. 
+ 

“All authors are dumb as hell. W< 
even have to pay educated secretaries 
to disentangle our sentences and guard 
us from split infinitives.” 

—Joseph Hergesheimer. 
+ 

“President Roosevelt is a much morc 

powerful man than is Upton Sinclair.” 
U pton Sinclair. 
_" 

“Occasionally I have worried for fear 
audiences would tire of the constant 
repetition of “Wanna buy a duck?’ ” 

Joe Penner. 
+ 

“It is not so much the dress as what 
is in it that counts.” 

Arthur Brisbane. 
+ 

“In Paris I saw my husband. He has 
a wife, now. He is my divorced hus- 
band. It is a Dutch lady he has now. 
His name is August Mesritz, a lawyer. 
The Dutch lady’s name I have forgot- 
ten.” 

—Lily Pons. 
; . 

“That buzzard Pegler is just trying to 

get a little publicity for himself.” 
—Senator Huey P. Long. 
+ 

“Both business and baseball, to suc- 
ceed and be respected, must be ope rated 
on the same rules.” 

Roger Babson. 
+ 

“When a man is out of politics, let 
him stay out.” 

—Al fred E. Smith. 
+ 

“Tam a playwright and a great many 

other things as well.” 
George Bernard Shaw. 
+ 
“IT never strike an older man.” 
—Oswald Jacoby. 





+ 


T just ci 


+ 


THE ALLIGATOR 


HE thing to do was to ignore the 

alligator incident entirely. Mrs. 
inchard told her husband so, took 
other bite of chocolate and ate a 
ial crumb from her forefinger. 

‘He sends you an alligator, by ex- 
ess, from Florida,” she said. “Very 
ll. Act just as if nothing had hap- 
ned. You needn’t let him know about 
€ janitor opening the box and reviv- 
g it with the hose, or the fight he had 
ith it afterwards. You can just say it 
as a very nice present, and that the 
juarium was glad to get it.” 

Mr. Blanchard agreed, but continued 
look gloomily out of the window. 
if we keep on letting him enjoy these 
llegiate tricks there’s no_ telling 
1ere he'll stop,” he said. “By the 
iy,” he added, brightening some- 
hat, “I refused to pay for the tele- 
ram he sent collect. It was signed 
P. Morgan and advised us what to 
ed Nellie. They'll collect it from him 
r the hotel he sent it from.” 

Mentally Mr. Blanchard listed the 
kes Ed had put over. First, there was 





the time Ed called up and talked at 
great length about the mallards his 
brother had shot in Minnesota, and 
how he was sending one down to their 
apartment, and hoped they would en- 
joy it. The elevator boy delivered a 
package containing a hard object: a 
wooden duck that undulated its neck 
and quacked when pulled by its string. 
They felt a little ill, just as they did 
after one of Cousin Emma's puns, until 
the elevator boy rang the apartment bell 
again and delivered a real mallard 
which he had been instructed to hold 
back for half an hour. 

They didn’t mind Ed’s little joke 
about the ducks, because the baby liked 
the wooden one and the mallard turned 
out to be good. The next time he called 
they related to him all their feelings 
about the wooden duck, and described 
their relief at receipt of the mallard. 
They even wrote a note of thanks. Ed 
was patently delighted. 

Next there was the horse-shoe crab 
mailed to Mr. Blanchard at the office, 
neatly wrapped in a large carton and 





ame over to see if you were still around.” 


sent by parcel post from a false address 
on Cape Cod. His secretary opened the 
package, and found wet paper around 
something like a derby hat with a long 
rat tail. She screamed when the hat 
moved slightly. When Ed returned to 
New York from the Cape he enjoyed 
immensely Mr. Blanchard’s account of 
the unwrapping and disposal of the 
crab. He laughed at the story of how 
the building superintendent put the 
crab on a string leash, attached to the 
tail, and used it to terrify stenographers. 


ROBABLY the next of Ed’s 

gifts was the white rabbit that 
came by express, and was delivered in a 
box with slats, munching its bedding of 
greens. They didn’t mind the rabbit 
at first; it made a rather nice pet, when 
confined to quarters. But the baby even- 
tually got tired of it, and then it was 
a nuisance. There was nothing you could 
do with it. You couldn't eat it, or give 
it to someone else to eat, and nobody 
wanted it for a pet. Ed enjoyed their 
embarrassment. 

And now the alligator. Not very 
long, it is true, but very broad-shoul- 
dered, toothy and vicious. He hissed 
when anyone approached and held 
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sticks in a tenacious grip. Mr. Blanch- 
ard succeeded in giving him away sev- 
eral times, until the new owners came 
and tried to get acquainted with the 
pet. There were attempts to sell it to a 
pet shop. Then the blessed Aquarium 
turned up as the solution. 


HE telephone rang, interrupt- 

ing Mr. Blanchard’s thoughts. 
He made a face. “It’s Ed now,” he said 
behind his hand. Then into the mouth- 
piece, “When did you get in town?” 
Mrs. Blanchard could hear one side of 
the conversation, and the faint squawk- 
ing that was Ed. 


“Oh, fine... Yes... Yes, it came 
last week .. . Not at all, no trouble... 
Thank you very much . . . very nice pres- 


ent, just what we wanted.” 
The conversation seemed to bog 













the selling end.” 


+ 


Blanchard turned toward his 


wife, and held his hand over the mouth- 


dow n. 


piece. “I can't do it,” he said; “he’s 
so hurt about it.”” He returned to the 
instrument. 

“There was quite a row in the base- 
ment,” he said. “The superintendent 
let it out of the box and gave it a 
shower bath. Then he couldn’t get it 
back into the box.” 

Ed’s faint squawking became ani- 
mated. Mr. Blanchard gave him the 
whole story: what the expressman said, 
what the policeman at the corner said, 
what the superintendent said, what he 
said, the cost of the beefsteak, the fail- 
ure to eat, the attempts with the noose 
and the forked stick, the solution. 

“You damned coward,” said Mrs. 
Blanchard loudly to her husband. 
—STACY JONES 











LINCOLN vs. WASHINGTON 
BRAHAM LINCOLN ... wore siz 


. once wrote a detectiv 





14 shoes. . 
story . . . once turned down a gift of 
herd of Siamese elephants . . . was 
great apple eater who never used a knif 
. . . played ball and drank beer on the 
day he was nominated . . . admitted tha 
novel reading bored him terribly . . 
occasionally carried a four leaf clove 
with him . . . once sued a client for : 
five thousand dollar fee, and got it. . 
was one of our two non-church mem 
ber Presidents . . . believed in dreams 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
wore a size 81/, hat . was once ; 
book agent and sold two hundred cop 
ies of a book about Indians. . . his arti 
ficial teeth were made of hippopotamu 
ivory ...ata dinner party he once gave 
he and his guests consumed a poun 
and four shillings’ worth of food—anc 
five pounds and twelve shillings’ worth 
of liquor . . . paid Charles W. Pealc 
only eighteen pounds for painting his 
portrait . .. when he killed seven ducks 
in a day’s hunting, he bragged about 
it. . . spent more than ten pounds on 
the brown broadcloth for his first in 








































augural suit . . . fostered the sale of 







lottery tickets . . . was really born on 
February 11th. 


W. E. FARBSTEIN 





+ 


LIFE LINES 
UEY LONG controls the 


Louisiana State University. The 
politicians are at last getting back at 
the professors for taking over the gov- 








now 







ernment. 





+ 





Senator Borah says the Republican 
party must become more liberal to win 
the next election. It is not clear whether 
he means in thought or with relief 
funds. 










+ 





We saw pictures of some of the 
Prince George—Princess Marina wed- 
ding presents last month and can easily 
understand why England didn’t pay us 
anything on our little account. 









+ 





The easiest way to put miles on a 
new car is to look for a parking space. 






- 





Nowadays it takes all kinds of peo- 
ple to make the drinks at a party. 
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win 
her 
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HAVE no 
quarrel with 
I wouldn't 
have a 


vt 


} trees. 
care to 
I am not a 
woodsy type. As 
I understand it, 
one climbs trees, 


tree; 


y and I have no in- 
: terest in that. Or 
e one sits under them, and I like it 
loors. But as shade I accept trees; as 
mn foliage I enjoy them. As rustic 
niture, I make the best of them. For 
mal, healthy tree I have only hon- 
r and respect. I see few trees myself, 
| I do not long for them, but if 
essary I can look at whole forests 
thout becoming irritated. 
Plain trees, commemorating noth- 
, are well enough. Outside of iron 
ces, undecorated by bronze plaques, 
s will do. My quarrel is not with 
es but with historic trees. There are 
) many historic trees and too much 
ss is made about them. This country 
overrun with trees which have grown 
enormous size 
rolled up in- 
nerable birthdays 
rings, I believe 
y are called. Once 
a tree live more 
n a hundred years, 
ce let it get around 
it Chief Wi-Ten- 
Ge-Mot smoked a 
ace pipe or buried 
hatchet under it, 
| it's all over. That 
is re-enforced 
th iron bands, 
shed into an up- 
ght position by 
cables, stuffed 
th concrete, sur- 
inded by a fence, 
1 labelled with 
illegible bronze 
ique telling what 
s famous for. 
[ suppose you 
nk there isn’t any 
ch thing as a tree 
it has been made 
storic because of 


itly association with 
uief Wi-Ten-A- 
se-Mot. 


There is, 





"Sorry, 


Life 


COMPLAINT AGAINST HISTORIC TREES 


though. It’s called Wi-Ten-A-Ge-Mot 
Oak. I saw it once. In New England 
somewhere. I have forgotten what the 
Chief did there and when and why and 
everything about him. Everything ex- 
cept his name. I tried to forget that, 
but I still find myself muttering, ‘“Wi- 
Ten-A-Ge-Mot? Wi-Not-Ten-A-Ge- 
Mot? Make it Eleven-A-Ge-Mot.” Or 
else lying in bed singing reveille— 
“Wi-Ten-A-Ge-Mot, Wi-Ten-A-Ge- 
Mot, Wi-Ten-A-Ge-Mot in the morn- 
ing!” 

It’s not just because they have silly 
names that I dislike historic trees. I'd 
like to see all historic trees chopped 
down and made into last-minute Christ- 
mas presents, but it’s not just because 
their names happen to get on my 
nerves. There’s an historic tree down 
South somewhere called Struck-By-the- 
Ree’s Tree, and that’s the most out- 
landish name I ever heard of, but I'm 
not dwelling on that, even though I've 
seen it. Some people took me out driv- 
ing once and we stopped to have a 
look at it. 





this place is taken—my friend’s coming right back.” 







No, the real reason why I dislike 
historic trees is the same reason why I 
dislike freckles and Communists and 
coin 
they're so dull. I hate looking at them. 
I hate being told about them. I hate 
having them pointed out to me. I never 
can think of anything to say. Most his 


collections and moss—because 


toric trees, I notice, are oaks. There are 
Salem Oak and De Soto Oak and Wash- 
ington Oak and Red Oak and Council 
Oak and Wesley Oak and Indian Oak 
and Corner Oak. Really there are. All 
in the United States. All historic for 
some reason, Apparently oak trees have 
an especially pronounced tendency to 
live to great age and become historic 
So let’s discourage oaks—okay ? 
FRANCES WARFIELD 


+ 


HE government has been de- 

porting alien reds, helping 
citizens build homes, and aiding the 
depressed business man, which seems 
to us to be three chores for the red, 
white, and blue. 
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T 1E lights turned red and the cars 
ead of Mr. Pope slowed down 
stopped. From where he was sit- 
in his coupe, Mr. Pope observed 
ificulty the truck driver across the 








was having getting away from 





rb. It was a fairly large truck and 





river was inching it out slowly, his 





ng wheel jammed to the left, his 





craned in the cab as he tried to 

the clearance between his right 
wheel and the left hind fender 

maroon sedan in front of him. 







Pope clearly saw the distance 





en the truck wheel and the sedan’s 






r; it seemed to him that you could 





fairly large book in there. He 





d out of his car and yelled at the 
driver. “You got plenny of 
!” he shouted nasally. He always 







d that way to truck and taxi driv- 





he thought somehow that by doing 





e would appear democratic. 
he truck driver looked over at him. 





nh?” he yelled. 

You got plenny of room!’’ shouted 
Pope again. He stuck his arms out 
he window and held his hands six 













es apart, nodding encouragement. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER 


The driver nodded in return, backed 
the truck a foot, then shifted to low 
gear and gunned his motor. The ex- 
haust roared, the truck lurched ahead. 
There was a grinding, sickening squeal, 
as of nails being drawn from dry wood, 
and the truck halted abruptly. From 
where he was sitting Mr. Pope ob- 
served, without experiencing any im- 
mediate emotion, that the fender of the 
maroon sedan was bent grotesquely out 
of shape. 

Savagely the truck driver yanked his 
emergency brake—sklitch!—and pre- 
pared to descend from his cab. The 
lights changed, then, and Mr. Pope 
started his car hurriedly, made a right 
turn and quickly disappeared from the 
scene. He drove nine blocks in an in- 
creasing panic and didn’t stop until a 
motorcycle cop waved him to the curb. 
Through glazed eyes Mr. Pope watched 
him dismount and approach the coupe. 
“Passed a red light, didn’tcha?” asked 
the cop. 

“I—I guess I did,” stammered Mr. 
Pope without knowing whether he had 
or not. His lips were dry. 


“License,” said the cop. 


















Mr. Pope fumbled and produced his 
card case, and presently he got it back, 
together with a ticket. The cop re- 
mounted his motorcycle and swept 
leisurely away but Mr. Pope stayed 
where he was, breathing hard. He 
didn’t move away from the curb tor 
some time. He couldn’t. His knees were 
shaking too much. 

“IT could 
room,” he thought 


have sworn there was 


—G. W. 
+ 


LITTLE ORPHAN OLIVES 


WE should the spirit of mortal be 
cowed ? 


Why doesn’t somebody register loud 
Protests at all of our local Martinis? 
“Who,” we should ask, “are the tight- 
fisted meanies 
Given to giving us only the runts ? 
Why,” we should query, with suitable 
grunts, 
“Always such piteous, woefully small 
Olives awash in our alcohol ?”’ 
—MARGARET FISHBACK. 
+ 
And we remember the days when a 
man, before sending his suit out to be 
cleaned, looked to see if there was any 
money in the pockets. 








"Here's Clancy. He'll make it talk!” 
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SHOE LACES IN PARIS 


not complete. We merely reasoned: 


HEY were unusual shoes, anyway. 
I had Colorado 


Springs, it seems to me, and they were 


gotten them in 
like no other shoes I had ever seen. A 
kind of Oxford, but they came up high 
on the instep, and required a long lac- 
ing. Yes, a long one and a strong one, 
somehow 

Well, a lacing broke. It was in the 
Avenue des Six Saints Sans Souci. Un- 
doubtedly there is no such street in 
Paris. Manifestly there is none such. 
It is inconceivable that there could be 
such a street there. However, forgive 
me. The whole affair confuses me, even 
in retrospect 

Now at home, if a shoe lacing breaks 

pouf, it is nothing! One merely looks 
around for the familiar front of a Wool- 
worth store, or a Kresge, and there one 
is. But Paris is different. Much different. 
That is why people go there, of course. 

I did not fear the language, oh, no! 
My friend, who was with me at the mo- 
ment, had studied architecture there 
for a year or two. Let him do the worry- 
ing about the irregular verbs. 

However, the point was, just where 
in Paris does one acquire a new pair of 
shoe laces? We had observed the sign, 
“Grand Salon des Bottines.’’ Now, that 
“bottines” should have warned us. The 
fact is, though, that it didn’t. Our grasp 


of the fascinating French language was 





where one buys shoes, one buys shoe 
lacings. Inexorable logic, but a bit 
tricky. 

The shop window gave us no warn- 
ing, or rather, no warning plain enough 
to impinge upon our dullish intellects. 
There was no shop window proper. 
Only that magnificent highly polished 
paneling, and one single shoe. Well, 
shoe? No. Boot? No. Bottine? Yes, 
that is it, bottine. I think it was gilt, or 
very possibly solid gold. 

Well, we entered. Yes, we entered, 
we stopped, we turned to flee, but too 
late. Madam was advancing. Did she 
have a couple of bouncers with her? 
No, they probably were out for a cup 
of chocolate. But, on second glance, the 
Madam would require no bouncer. 
Madam could eject One-Eyed Connolly, 


John Dillinger and two American news- 


paper reporters with no more than a 
roll of her agate-like eyes. 

Madam was not a type, any more than 
Alison Skipworth is a type. Madam 
was not a personage. No, futile word! 
Madam was merely Madam. Oh, yes, 
there are others in Paris. You undoubt- 
edly have met her. But never, I hope, 
surrounded and backed by a grand 
salon, which you had entered in order 
to purchase a ten-cent pair of shoe laces, 
for which you were prepared to pay up 











to fifty cents, but no more. 

Ah, Madam, a thousand pardons. A 
million pardons. It would appear that a 
mistake had been made. We mervly 
had broken a lacing of the shoe, and 
would replace it. In some other place, 
without doubt. 

But, no, messieurs, no mistake hid 
been made; would the gentlemen be 
seated. It was not a question, it was 
a demand. Heaven help us, we thoug)tt, 
why? Be seated, only to buy a pair of 
shoe laces? Besides, there were no 
chairs. The grand salon des bottines 
contained nothing, on careful scrutiny, 
but a table or two and three or four 
magnificent distances. 

Madam made no move that we coud 
see but seemed to exert a bit of thoug)it 
transference, and Mimi and Fifi, or 
possibly Clo-clo and Frou-frou, canie 
in, each with a chair. 

We sat. 

Madam spoke to someone, an 
sistant who had appeared, Jou-jou or 
it might even have been Cleo de Mer- 
ode. Cleo made an exit, left center. In a 
moment, from right center, appeared 
Mimi, bearing a baby blue cushion su; 
porting and doing honor to a lacing 
of the shoe; Fifi, bearing a shell pink 
cushion, supporting a lacing of the 
shoe; Clo-clo, bearing an apple green 
cushion, supporting a lacing of tl 
shoe ; Frou-frou, bearing a gilt cushios 
supporting a lacing of the shoe. 


THINK I took the laces of 
Frou-frou. The brown 
went better with the gold cushion, yo 
sce. I conveyed my choice to Madan 
and started to rise. Her eyes becam 
agate-like again, and forced me back it 
to my Louis XVI chair. 
Monsieur wished the lacets for th 
momen 


lace } 


shoes Monsieur was at that 
wearing? Ah, yes, of course! Thea th 
new lacets would be inserted. 

Frou-frou inserted one, and Clo-ck 
the other. On their knees in front o 
me, they changed my lacets of th 
souliers. I blushed, blushed as I did ir 
late childhood, at dancing school 
when I stumbled and fell and trippe« 
my partner. 

Enfin, c'est tout! 

That is all, except that the charge wa 
one franc. That was all, one franc. For 
one franc, we had been waited on with 
manners gracious, but cold. 

Yes, charming, but very cold. 


—FORREST F. HARBOUR 
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MY LADY'S NICOTINE 


WILL eat my shako 

If I can understand about women and tobacco, 

Because a cigarette is like a man’s mother because it is his best 

friend, 

But if you add a cigarette to a man’s mother, or sister, or spouse, 
or fiancée, or any of a man’s feminine appurtenances, they 

do not seem to blend, 

Which is a situation with which I do not have any quarrels 

On the grounds of either aesthetics or morals, 

Because I don’t think smoking has any effect one way or the other on 

a lady’s beauty or moral stamina, 

Which you can prove for yourself if you approach the nearest smoking 

lady and examina. 

Well, suppose I state my complaint briefly because what is least 

said is mended soonest, 

And my complaint is that as far as tobacco is concerned woman is the 

complete inopportunist. 

She may be the girl of your dreams and radiant and sublime, 

But that isn’t going to keep her from wanting her cigarettes at the 

wrong time. 

When you are seated five in a taxi, with your arms pinned to your sides and 
your knees in your Adam’s apple, is one favorite juncture, 

And another is when you are covered with grease and dust fixing a 

puncture, 

Nor is her delight in striking a match ever so keen 

As when drawn up at a filling station reeking with the fumes of gasoline. 

Likewise, when you have just emerged from the ocean and your hands 

are dripping wet 

Is a moment when she faileth not to ask you to light her a cigarette, 

And when you are at a reception making yourself useful with your arms 
lined with plates of salad and glasses of punch, 

If you think that is the time you are going to have to put down the 
plates and glasses and get out a cigarette and a match and apply the 
match to the cigarette for her and pick up the plates and glasses again 
and then meet another girl who would also like a 

cigarette, you have the correct hunch, 

Because as I have said, although my view of ladies is more than 

lenient, 

The fact remains that they will refuse a thousand cigarettes on suitable 
occasions in order to demand one when it is thoroughly 

inconvenient, 

And I guess that it’s just that the way women are with everything 
else, why that’s the way they are with a cigarette: 

They don’t want anything that’s easy to get. 

—OGDEN NASH 

















“Wiley decided to leave the Winnie Mae and go it alone.” 
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OUR NATIVE INDUSTRIES 


I~RUBBER DOUGHNUTS—DRIBBLE GLASSES 


N 1908 a newly emigrated Spanish- 
Jew named Samuel Oumano passed 
hrough the red ribbons of Ellis Island, 
nuffed the sooty air of Manhattan, and 
vent to work selling postal cards, ped- 
ling, anything to keep a shiny coat on 
1S back. 

Samuel Oumano loathed his work. It 
neant long hours of unimaginative ser- 
vility. His mind ran in the creative 

phemera of the born artist. Selling 
vostal cards was gall and torment. Lit- 
le inventions kept skipping through his 
ead; he began to construct, in odd 
noments, tiny devices to fool people. 
Friends and neighbors liked it. The 
ipplause was heady; Samuel bought 
ricks imported from Germany, studied 
hem, and listened greedily to his vic- 
ims clamor to be duped some more. 

Within two years, by the dig and 
scrape route, Sam Oumano had a store 
f his own. He imported novelties and 
sold them on the Barnum principle— 
people love to be fooled. Now he had 

little workshop to fiddle-faddle in, 
time to work on his beloved inventions. 
Customers came and bought, told other 
ustomers of this amazing store where 
you could buy practical jokes to fool 
your friends. From this mushroomed 
today’s Franco-American Novelty Com- 
pany, lion’s sharers of a $1,000,000 
nnual national novelty business, manu- 
acturers of rubber doughnuts and 
vater glasses that dribble. 

In a dusky second floor on Broadway, 
Franco-American conceives, duplicates 
nd sells more than 3,000 articles of 
nonsense through 5,000 retail stores 
‘round the nation. Big fellows like 
Macy's, Saks, Abercrombie & Fitch and 
F. A. O. Schwarz, have installed special 
ractical-joke departments to market 
Franco-American and other tomfool- 
ry. 

Short, swarthy, sparkle-eyed Sammy 
Oumano is today head of the company 
1¢ started 27 years ago. Brothers David 
ind Eli are also in the company, but 
sam is the business head and chief in- 
entor—though he denies there is any 
uch thing as invention in the novelty 
suUsSINeSS. 

“We get an idea and then work it 
uut,”” he says. ‘For example, right now 
we want a golf ball that will explode 
vhen you hit it. We've already got soap 
golf balls that flatten out when you 
irive, and we make loaded balls that 
won't putt straight. It may take us two 
years, but some day one of us will stum- 











ble across a percussion cap arrangement 
or something— and we'll have a golf 
ball that'll explode.” 


HEN Franco-American gets 

an idea it doesn’t manufac- 
ture it, but jobs it out and then assem- 
bles. Suppose we take a typical inven- 
tion—a cold cream jar from which a 
snake jumps when you unscrew the top. 
Sam Oumano goes to a big glass com- 
pany and gets a bottom price on 5.000 
jars of the size and shape he wants, 
from a printing plant he procures a 
shave-cost price on labels, another plant 
furnishes the cloth for the snake, an- 
other the spring. Then, like gnomes, 
the Oumano brothers and assistants go 
to work in their shadowy loft. 

One stitches the green cloth on the 
springs; someone affixes the snake's 
head, another pastes labels, someone 
else stuffs the wrigglers into the jars, 








“Oh—California! I have a friend in Seattle!” 





another packs order boxes. Soon snakes 
in cold cream jars, 5,000 of them, are 
leaving Franco-American bound to 
every state of the Union to find their 
way into the hands of practical-joke- 
loving suitors and husbands. Franco- 
American has scored again! 

Since 1910 Franco-American has 
manufactured more than 50 Oumano- 
designed novelties. A great many deal 
with snakes popping out of something 
or other—jars of raspberry jam, ciga- 
rette lighters, books. Over a period of 
25 years this has been the steadiest- 
selling, most popular joke. People seem 
to like the surprise element. There are 
other old standbys, too. For example, 
there is always a persistent sale of 
knives and forks which break in two 
when lifted, of rubber peanuts, rubber 
chocolates, rubber cigars, soap which 
blackens your face when you use it, salt 
shakers which pour only pepper and 
pepper shakers which yield only salt. 

For the present season the company 
is busy turning out the Mad Match Box, 
which buzzes horridly when lifted, the 
hat and coat hanger which breaks in 























“Hey ! What ¢ 
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two when you use it, and the box of 
Melachrino cigarettes which jump out 
on a spring when you pluck one from 
the container. 

Franco-American doesn’t confine it- 
self to practical jokes. In fact, its big- 
gest, steadiest selling line is puzzles. For 
25 years Prof. Ruger of Columbia Uni- 
versity has visited Sam Oumano twice a 
year to purchase hundreds of puzzles. 
He hands them out to his psychology 
classes and correlates the time it takes a 
student to solve the puzzle with his 1.Q. 
Rather than worry about the return of 
boom times, Franco-American wants to 
see puzzles and more puzzles invented. 
That means prosperity to them. 

The depression hasn’t affected the 
novelty trade much. People seem to be 
willing to buy coat brushes which cry 

Coo-Coo!"" whether they possess a 
coat or not. April Fool's day, Hal- 
lowe’en and New Year's are the high 
seasonal Spots in the business. 

When it comes to screwy inventing, 
the Germans are way ahead of other 
people. They have been in the business 
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of thinking up and manufacturing trick 
gadgets for hundreds of years. Franco- 
American used to import everything 
from Germany, but the War interfered 
with that, so they commenced their own 
manufacturing. 

The present anti-Nazi boycott has 
hurt German importations seriously and 
Japan has grabbed off the manufactur- 
ing end. Sam hasn’t any use for the 
snorts, 


Japanese. ‘““Copycats!” he 


“Nothing but copycats!” 


RANCO-AMERICAN'S big- 

gest rival is the S. S. Adams 
Company of Asbury Park, N. J. Adams 
is almost as old as Franco-American 
and the Oumanos grudgingly admit 
that they do about as big a business and 
have a few neat inventions of their 
own. The two companies together prob- 
ably handle about 80% of the nation’s 
face-reddeners. 

Companies manufacturing — trade- 
marked articles are always glad to have 
Franco-American duplicate their pack- 
ages for trick purposes. It’s been good 


advertising for years, those packages 
of Wrigley’s gum made up so that 
when you pull out a stick you get a 
smart rap on the knuckles. Then there 
are packages of Lucky Strikes and Old 
Golds which buzz when lifted. 

A pretty good percentage of the nov- 
elty business runs towards the Rabelais- 
ian. Postal cards with portraits of near- 
ly nude ladies which make other pic- 
tures when turned upside down be- 
come fad sellers for short periods. 

Franco-American started making rub- 
ber dollar bills right after the bank mor- 
atorium, but the Government didn’t 
like it so they stopped. They had to quit 
making stink bombs, too. Racketeers 
used them to terrorize movie theaters 
and shopkeepers ; it didn’t look well for 
a reputable company to be making these 
instruments of lawlessness. 


HE Ross Souvenir Company 

on West 33rd Street, just op- 
posite the Empire State, handles the 
complete line of Franco-American pro- 
cucts and does a lot of its own invent- 
ing and manufacturing, too. For ten 
years Ross has done the biggest retail 
business of its kind in the country and 
it's a common thing for Al Smith 
(close by), Mrs. Pierre du Pont, John 
Raskob, Mrs. Astor Fiermonte and other 
headliners to drop in and buy tricks 
for friends and children. 

Ross Souvenir has a trick showcase 
that gives you a small shock when the 
salesman steps on a button behind the 
counter. They also have a chair that 
shocks you. Their latest prize invention 
is a French cleaning fluid which is 
poured on the seat of a chair and quick- 
ly evaporates. The longer the victim sits 
the colder the chair gets, until finally, 
alarmed and embarrassed, he makes a 
dive for the door. Ninety-five per cent 
of the sales of this joke are to brokers’ 
offices. It keeps penniless loafers from 
sitting around. 

Ross Souvenir once tried its shocking 
counter on a very old lady who hob- 
bled in. They expected her to be indig- 
nant and wrathy; instead she looked 
only surprised. “It helped my rheuma- 
tism!” she cried. Ross also manufac- 
tures the Auto Whiz Bang. It’s a device 
which you attach to the spark plugs of 
a friend’s car; when he steps on the 
starter there is a flash of flame and a 
big cloud of smoke rolls out from un- 
der the hood. 

—IRVING D. TRESSLER 
+ 


It’s just eleven more months until 
George M. Cohan writes the song hit 
of prosperity: ‘Perfect '36, I Love 
You.”’ 
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TIRED FROM 
SHOPPING?.. 





@ Every woman knows what one shopper meant 
when she said recently: “I don’t know any 
task as exhausting as shopping. I often slip 
away for a Camel when I'm getting tired. A 
Camel restores my energy. And I enjoy Camel's 
mild flavor so much that I smoke a lot. I can 
smoke as many Camels as I like, though, with- 
out bothering my nerves.” 











BUSINESS MAN. Irving J. SQUASH CHAMPION. 
Pritchard says: “Camels give John L. Summers, National Pro 
me a ‘lift’ in energy that eases Champion, says er a tour- 
the strain of the business day, nament, I smoke a Camel. In 
and drives away fatigue. Since no time at all my energy is 
turning to Camels, I smoke all I brimming again. And Camels, 
want, without upset nerves.” I find, never jangle my nerves.” 


All Tobacco Men Know: 


‘Camels are made from finer, 
More Expensive Tobaccos — 
Turkish and Domestic —than 
any other popular brand.” 





For Your Enjoyment! 


THE CAMEL CARAVAN 


featuring 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 
4 WALTER O’KEEFE 
AVIATOR. Colonel Roscoe 1 GLEN GRAY’S 
Turner: “A speed flyer uses up Prt. CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


energy just as his motor uses 

‘gas’—and smoking a Camel TUESDAY THURSDAY 

gives one a ‘refill’ on energy. : _ £.S.T. 9:00 P.M. E.S.T. 

After smoking a Camel, I get a : _M. C.S.T. 8:00 P.M. C.S.T. 

feeling of well-being and vim.” 8: M.S.T. 9:30 P.M. M.S.T. 
i Be 8:30 P.M. P.S.T. 
st 


. P.S§ 
Over Coast-to-Co WA BC-Columbia Network 


» Camel’ s Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! gums 


Rey nol is 
Ohad. Company 
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——* N the 
a morning 
\. aw. of the seven- 

iy ) teenth, when I 
y » ded came down to 
a® co breakfast, I felt 
Se a sudden, over- 
. i mastering urge 
to break a dish. 
rT — I told my wife 
=i © ) about it. 


“T feel that I 
must break a dish,” I said. 

“Do what?” she asked, without look 
ing up from the newspaper 

“Break a dish,” I said. ‘I feel that I 
must break a dish.” 

She raised her eyes and gazed calm- 
ly at me. Her scrutiny centered upon my 
chest. 

“That tie ts 
marked, and returned to her reading. 

“Which shall I use?’’ I asked. 


“Any of them. There are plenty in 


about shot,’ she re- 


your drawer.” 
“What 
demanded. 
“Neckties,” 
talking about?” 
“Dishes,” I said. “Or rather, 
I feel that I must break a dish.” 
She folded the paper and carried it 


are you talking about?” | 


What are you 


she said. 


i dish. 


with her to the table. 

“Breakfast is ready.” 

“It can wait,’” I said. 

My wife seated herself and began to 
butter a slice of toast 

Suit yourself. I'm eating.” 

I walked to the china cupboard 
Which of these shall I use ?”’ 

For what?” 

To break!” I was becoming a bit 
impatient. “I feel that I must break a 
dish.” 

Don't be 
“Come and eat your farina.’ 

Not until I have broken a dish,” I 


silly,” said my wife 


said firmly. 

She shrugged. ‘‘Very well. Go ahead 
and break the sandwich plate your Aunt 
Martha sent us for Christmas.” 

I surveyed the shelves. “Which is 
it?” 

“You know butterflies when you se« 
them, don’t you?” 

“I used to collect them,” I said, ‘‘and 
mount them on pins.” 

“You never collected any like these,” 
said my wife confidently. “Lavender 
ones, with beige spots and coin-gold 
antennae.” 

“They sound very interesting,” I 
said. ““Where are they?” 

“On your Aunt Martha’s sandwich 
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IMPULSE 


plate,” said my wife. “The one you've 
promised to smash into ten thousand 


bits.” 


“What's the difference?” 


degree of testiness,” I told 
mood.” 


“T see,’ 


me, if you concentrate on your Aunt 
Martha's sandwich plate.” 





I looked over the shelves again. 
There doesn’t seem to be a plate with 
beetles on it.” 

“It's a wonder,” said my wife. “Give 
your Aunt Martha another year.” 

“Here’s one with some jockeys that 
will do nicely,” I said. 

“Huntsmen, you clown!” said my 
wife. “‘And don’t you dare lift that in 
your clumsy hands!” 

“I don’t seem to find Aunt Martha's 


















“My dear,” I said, “when will you 
learn not to exaggerate? I made no 
promise to smash anything into so many 


pieces.” 

“You said you wanted to smash a 
dish.” 

“Break,”’ I corrected. ‘Not smash. 
Break.” 


“'Smash’ implies rage, or at least a 
her. 
“ Break’ signifies the fulfillment of a 





she said, ‘Well, break or 


smash, the result will be satisfactory to 





plate,” I protested. 

“T'll find it for you,” said my wife 
“No trouble at all.” 

She came over to the china cupboar 
and seized a scalloped gold edge pro 
truding from a stack of plates. The dis! 
at the top slithered suddenly forwar 
and clattered to the floor. It lay therc 
split into two neat halves. 

“One of my Spode serving plates, 
said my wife in a strained voice. “An 
it seems to be broken, not smashed 
That should fit nicely into your moo: 
fulfillment.” 

“It does,” I said. I crossed briskly t: 
the breakfast table, seated myself, an 
‘began to eat my farina with relish. 

—E. B. CROSSWHIT! 
+ 


OLD MAN RIVETER 


saree in the morning at half pas 
eight. 

Hurry! The neighbors can hardly wait 

Pick at your holes with a raucous drill 

Pluck at the pitiful asphalt till 

All Fifth Avenue starts to give 

And falls apart like a rusty sieve. 
—MARGARET FISHBACK 
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About the greatest menace to be met 
on the dance floor is the fellow with a 
rhumba mind and a waltz technique 
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Hold you 
hor res 

I ‘olf gang: 
I'm the 
Fo a 
soloist 

here, you 


knou f 
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‘is : MONOGRAM NOVELTIES 
= | DELUXE GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


AFTER many years of experience with moderate priced gifts, 
hn im ~=we have found our hand-crafted Monogram Novelties, either 
in sterling silver or 14 Kt. gold, the most practicable, per- 


hed -¢ 
sie sonal, and satisfactory articles we have ever sold. 
; Key Chain—Circle monogram. A Key Chain—Oval monogram. Only 
yt very popular gift deluxe. Hand another design, otherwise the 
an crafted and strongly built for same as the circle Key Chain. 
durability. All our Key Chains These articles meet with instant 
IT! carry a registered number for approval both as personal and 
I identification. Sterling silver, business gifts. Sterling silver, 
$5.00. 14 Kt. green or yellow $4.50. 14 Kt. green or yellow 
gold, $15.00. gold, $15.00. 
The Key Top applied to your key Money Clip—A_ beautiful per- 
pas immediately identifies that key sonal accessory. By a_ special 
you use most often. In ordering, method we are able to produce a 
send key or proper blank and we Money Clip which will retain its 
= will apply top. Sterling silver, spring tension indefinitely. This 
rill $5.00. 14 Kt. green or yellow is a very important feature. 
gold, $15.00. Sterling silver, $5.00. 14 Kt. green 
or yellow gold, $22.50. 
Tie Clip—A very popular article 
made of one piece. Lettering Place Card Holders—Very new 
CK pierced as in Money Clip—very and attractive. A distinctive final 
strong and durable. Sterling sil- touch to a well appointed table. 
ver, $4.50. 14 Kt. green or yel- Sterling silver, $10.00 the half 
low gold, $15.00. dozen—$20.00 per dozen. 
net 
ha Monogram Ring—A distinctive Bag Identification Tags—Another 
personal ring for the boy or man. charming accessory. The tag is 
a Raised lettering, sturdily built sterling silver, black suéde strap 


and rich in appearance. Sterling and silver plated buckle. Raised 
silver, $5.00. 14 Kt. green or yel- monogram, $4.00. Pierced mono- 


low gold, $15.00. gram, $3.75. 


Monogram Belt Buckle—Only one of many designs but new and per- 

sonal—matches Money Clip and Key Chain. Raised or pierced mono- 

gram. Sterling silver, $8.00. 14 Kt. green or yellow gold, $30.00. Belt 
extra, $2.00. 


Owing to a material increase in the cost of gold, the above prices of 
14 Kt. gold articles are necessarily higher than prices previously quoted. 
All illustrations two-thirds actual size. When ordering circle mono- 
| gram, please mention position of last letter, either in center or on 
| end. Send money order or check with your order. We prepay postage. 
All orders promptly filled. 

Because of their great popularity we have sold our hand-crafted 
Monogram Novelties in practically every state in the Union. 


| ewelry (ratismen 


Boyder,-Minuth Company 


Heyworth Bldg. 29 E Madrson St. Chicago, Lik 


3 SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Showing many new designs both in the articles and Monograms If you have any articles in gold or silver which you would like 
illustrated actual size. You will find many items that will to have monogrammed, either pierced or superimposed, send 

please you and your friends. them to us and we will quickly quote you a price. 

It is now possible for you to secure complete matched sets in 

our Monogram Novelties. For example, the Key Chain, Key, Just to get better acquainted, if you will send us your key that 

Money Clip, Tie Clip and Belt Buckle in the same general de- is used the most we will pierce the top with your initials same 

sign and all with the same style Monogram. style as key top illustrated above for only one dollar 











, VE hunted behind fox hounds for 

years. But up until recently my 
knowledge of hunting a hare was al- 
most as limited as that of the old lady 
who cried ‘Sir!’ when the gentleman 
asked her if she’d ever done any bea 
gling 

All I knew was that one yelled ‘So 
ho!” when viewing the quarry instead 
of the fox hunting ‘Tally-ho!” That 
the huntsman wears gaiters and a green 
coat, and that the field follows on foot 
instead of on horseback. 

Any sport that spells wear and tear 
on the arches is generally out as far 
as I'm concerned, but last year I hap- 
pe ned to fall in with a beagling crowd. 
I've never been able to feel quite com- 
fortable in the presence of beagle fan- 
ciers. They're always talking loudly 
about bitches, merely a technical term, 
of course, but a bit upsetting to an old 
fashioned girl like myself. However, 
these people were so rabid over their 
favorite sport that I really felt I should 
try it. 

I did once, and that was enough. 
Let me say right now that any person 
without the speed of a Nurmi and the 


I 
stamina of a mountain goat has no busi- 


ness out beagling Rabbits run through 
the damnedest places! This one went 
through a terrible bramble thicket, and 
when I got in it I couldn't get out. I 
was stuck in there trying to untangle 
my skirt, when the creature doubled 
back on his tracks and came 
through the thicket again right 
under my feet with thirty 
beagles in full cry behind him! 
I haven't had such a frightful 
five minutes since that time I 
got caught in a crowd that was 
trying to catch a hit-run driver. 

When I finally staggered 
back in rags to the starting 
point, I found the rest of the 
field, red faced and breathless, 
all more or less battered. A 
man had fallen into a cold 
frame and one of the ladies 
had encountered a skunk. But 
they were all perfectly happy. 
“Wasn't it glorious?’ they 
said to each other, and spent 
the rest of the afternoon con- 
tentedly picking beggar’s-ticks 
off their clothes and putting 
mercurochrome on their cuts 

After that experience it’s 
hard for me to understand 
why it is that the number of 
beagling enthusiasts in the 
U. S. has tripled in the last 
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SO HO HUM FOR BEACLING! 


ten years. Maybe, like olives and arti- 
chokes, you have to acquire a taste for 
the sport. Or perhaps it appeals to the 
suppressed instinct for mob violence. 
According to Popular Science, 120 peo- 
ple out of 200 would enjoy themselves 
at a lynching party. 


HATEVER the explanation, 

beagling is certainly flour- 
ishing. Bank presidents rush home from 
the bank and out to the kennels to 
croon over their packs. Rhodes scholars 
are babbling about “lugs” and “nap- 
pers”. And all over the country other- 
wise intelligent men are to be seen at 
shows earnestly holding small wrig- 
gling animals up by the tails to keep 
them from collapsing behind while the 
Judges are looking. I can’t for the life 
of me think what it is about beagles 
that makes strong men grow weak- 
minded. They’re such awkward little 
clowns that you'd think nobody could 
take them seriously. They do, though, 
in a big way. When a man’s bitten by 
the Beagle Bug, he neglects home, wife 
and children. 

Several months ago there was an 
item in the paper about a philatelist 
who sold his wife to buy more stamps. 
It would be annoying to be less impor- 
tant to your husband than a valuable 
stamp collection, but positively awful 
to play second fiddle to a beagle. I was 
talking to an afflicted spouse the other 












































day, and she said it simply slays her be- 
cause she’s forced to go places in a 1929 
flivver while her husband’s hounds ride 
around in a custom built van. 

“It's downright humiliating!” she 
told me bitterly. “When Junior was 
born, Harry passed cigars. But when 
Champion Diana of Oaklyn had pups, 
he opened a case of champagne!” 

So ho hum! Beagles are cute little 
fellows, and beagling is a wonderful! 
sport. For somebody else, not me. Ii 
you ever catch me crying “So ho!’ 
you'll know it’s simply because I'v 
found a hair in the soup. 


—MARGI 
+ 


SEMI-PATRIOTIC THOUGHTS 


EORGE Washington, Our Coun 
try’s Sire, 
Was truthful, uncorrupt and bold, 
With many other qualities 
Worth emulating, so we're told. 


I wish my friends were more like him— 
Alert to battle, nail and tooth, 

In Right’s behalf, and furthermore 
Were earnest paragons of truth. 


Of course, I'd hope that these same 
friends, 

When asked to estimate me by 
A frank appraisal, would not scorn 

To tell a charitable lie! 

—E. B. CROSSWHITI 
+ 

People will never stand for the re- 
turn of the old saloons. They're having 
too much fun in the new ones. 


> 


nage 


“Just pure luck, old bean! When I sat down on the log I had no idea there was a 
rabbit under it!” 
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ROWNED THE FAVORITE—1* IN SALES! 
These superbly mellow Crown Whiskies are 
lended by the house that holds the world’s 
gest treasure of fully aged Rye and Bourbon 


hiskies . . . Say Seagram’s and be Sure. 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


CROWN WHISKIES 


SUPERBLY BLENDED BY THE DISTILLERS OF SEAGRAM’S FAMOUS BOTTLED-IN-BOND WHISKIES 
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FINKELSTEINS 


YR some time we have been un- | 


asily conscious of the fact that the 


nition makers are not all that they | 


| 


ht be and we are forced to the con- | 


sion that they are finkelsteins. A | 


elstein, if you happen not to know, 
n individual possessed of a diseased 

Finkelstein is a prison word and 
are indebted for it to The Monthly 


rd of the Connecticut State Prison. | 
, - | 
[he arms people are almost perfect 


kelsteins. They first try to hamstring 
Nye investigation by charging that 
s a red plot. When evidence begins 





mount about the huge profits, the | 


bes, the unholy alliance between the 
* makers, governments and kings, 
cynical grasping for orders at the 
pense of human life, attempts are 
ide to halt the hearings. When that 
ls a new attitude is assumed. The 


tld would be an unhappy place, it | 
ms, without the munition kings. | 


ey are being basely maligned and | 


sunderstood. If they made billions 
mm the government during the war, 
was only because they were intensely 
triotic. If they make millions now it 
nly because they want to keep fresh 
r the coming war. 
They are asking for sympathy. They 
pleading for fair play. They are 


nkelsteining. But they will think of 


ur, if it is forced on them. They will | 


further and say that only a dictator 
n wage a war. But the United States 
officially a democracy. What does the 
od finkelstein mean? Can it be that 
is only a finkelstein when the going 
ts rough? Could there be at other 


les just the trace of a monarchist | 


ut him ? 
Strangely enough, when the patriotic 
ople feel that a movement is needed 
wipe out isms, the American muni- 
n folk stride proudly to the front. 
Always sacrificing. Strangely 
ough, Herr Krupp and Herr Thyssen, 
rman munitions folk, were the f- 


incial support behind Herr Hitler. 
ine last great fireworks display, gen- 


men and finkelsteins. . . . Is that what 


lu are preparing for us? K.a.C. 
& 
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HE late 


most 


Avery Hopwood’s chief 
vociferous hate on life 
was the like 
every other practitioner of one or an- 
other of the arts, had to waste daily in 
bathing, shaving, brushing his hair, 


and 


valuable time that he, 


cleaning his fingernails, dressing and 
otherwise making himself unnecessarily 
presentable to a public not more than 
three or four members of which he 
cared a faint hoot for. While the dra- 
matic Critic in active practise feels much 
the same way about it as Hopwood, he 
has an additional and even lusher 
grouse, to wit, the valuable time he is 
forced to dissipate digging nightly into 
the rubbish can of the theatre in the 
fond and desperate hope of finding 
therein, at belated intervals, something 
fair and fine and just a little golden. 
It is a notable season that, out of a 
couple of hundred productions, dis- 
gorges—aside from musical pieces 
even ten plays that come within hailing 
distance of the taste of the kind of man 
who, soon after meeting an attractive 
woman, doesn’t inquire of her how 
much she weighs, or of the kind of 
woman who, soon after meeting an 
attractive man, doesn’t ask him to let 
her see his hand and who then takes it 
in hers, gazes intently at the palm, af- 
fects a very occult and inscrutable look, 
and gives a silent show of detecting in 
the lines thereon something excessively 
portentous. The great majority of the 
exhibits which the critic has to attend 
in the pursuit of duty fall into either 
one of two categories: the downright 
and splendiferously lousy, or the well- 
intentioned but sadly middling. The 
plays in the first group, aside from the 
precious hours he has had to throw 
away in seeing them, do not otherwise 
pox him, as he may peremptorily dis- 
miss them with a line of copy, consist- 
ing mainly of variations on the word 
junk. But the plays in the second get 
in his hair. He cannot thus quickly dis- 
miss them, for they honestly try to get 


somewhere, and he cannot treat of 
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THE THEATRE 
OF 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


them at sober length because, despite 
their good intentions, they don’t get 
there. So he has to waste additional 
time figuring out how to say the same 
old thing about them in some fresh and 
original critical manner. He knows that 
he can’t go on holding his customers 
and getting editors to lay out a hand- 
some honorarium by constantly mouth- 
ing the venerable, if perfectly accurate, 
observations that the achievement is not 
up to the intention, that the materials 
are better than the execution of them, 
that while the plays are superior to the 
average they are still a very far cry from 
really reputable drama, etc., etc. 


AXWELL ANDERSON’S 
Valley Forge, produced by 
the Theatre Guild, is such a play. It is 
honest; it is superior to the average 
but still a very far cry from really repu- 
table drama; its materials are better than 
the author's execution of them; its 
achievement is not up to its intention, 
etc., etc. So much for the old critical 
rubber-stamps—and the editor may de- 
duct a dollar and a quarter from my 
check for setting them down here. And 
now, manibus pedibusque, to try to 
earn the dollar and a quarter back again. 
Mr. Anderson, who is one of the 
more gifted and endorsable writers for 
our stage, on this occasion has not writ- 
ten a drama so much as a recitation. 
From first to last, save for an inter- 
mittent and fleeting episode, his ac- 
count of Washington’s tribulations tries 
to talk its way, rather than to act its 
way, into drama. It is 
largely declamation 
that essays to warm it- 
self into theatrical life 
with periodic mild 
echoes of the gross 
locutions of What 
Price Glory ?, with 
snatches of physical 
rough-house, and with 
a dozen or so musket 
shots. And the general 


f 





air of dramaless declamation is height 
ened by the stage direction, which h: 
evidently instructed the actors to r 
frain from the slightest indulgence i 
the histrionics commonly associate 
with “undignified” melodrama. As 
consequence, we have an essential] 
heroic manuscript played—much a 
Percy Mackaye’s som 
years ago was played 
just a little ashamed of and superior t: 


Washington 
as if it wer 


a theatre stage. 

Nor does the play do much credit 
to Mr. Anderson's powers of original 
dramatic invention. One already begins 
to fear the worst, indeed, when in th« 
very first scene he trots out that seem 
ingly inevitable hokum character in all 
plays dealing with soldiermen and war: 
the delicate and sensitive young boy, 
weakened and sickened by the cruelties 
and hardships of combat, who never- 
theless is bravely determined to carry 
on and who, in the end, dies beatifi 
cally and proclaiming lofty thoughts 
the while the General himself—or at 
least a lieutenant-colonel—stands_ in 
moist and heart-touched sympathy over 
his expiring form. These initial qualms 
are doubled when, not long afterward 
in the first act, the heroine makes her 
way through the enemy lines by dress- 
ing herself up as a boy. And they are 
tripled—if not dramatically then cer- 
tainly historically and biographically— 
when our own George Washington, 
that hot papa, thereupon abruptly de- 
clines the little beauty’s thinly veiled 
invitation to spend the night with her on 

the ground that an old, 
old man like himself 
(Mr. Anderson appar- 
ently is unaware that 
Washington was at the 
time not yet forty-six) 
is beyond any such 
sports! Even had 
Washington been 
seventy-six, Mr. An- 
derson’s dramatic-psy- 
chological equipment 
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would be leaky, for is it not true that 
a man defeated arbitrarily seeks the 
nepenthe in a woman's arms that he 
has small immediate wish for when 
crowded success is shining upon him? 
Philip Merivale is the Washington of 
the evening and, while pictorially im- 
pressive, is disposed to view his réle 
is a recitativo secco, the blame perhaps 
being less his than his director's. Sev- 
eral of the other actors are evidently of 
the belief that the best way to suggest 
the historical stubborn determination 
of the officers of the Continental army 
is to read all their lines through fero 
iously clenched teeth 
EMPORARILY rewarded, 
perked up and encouraged by 
such a play as Lillian Hellman’s The 
Children Hour, the 


drama critic to mingle again among his 


which allows 
friends without apologizing for the so- 
called profession out of which he makes 
1 living, and temporarily soothing his 
aesthetic dramatic bellyache with such 
handsomely produced musical plays as 
Revenge With Music and such jolly, 
humorous ones as Anything Goes!, he 
returns again to the routine quarry and 
to such things as Gold Eagle Guy, by 
Melvin Levy, and Post Road, by Wil 
bur Daniel Steele and Norma Mitchell. 
While neither is too strong an argu 
ment for rushing right out and marry- 
ing Greta Garbo—though there might 
be said something for Mae West 

neither on the other hand is worthy of 
that 


when he is in his cups and transcen- 


the theatre the critic dreams of 


dently exalted. The former, dealing 
with a San Francisco shipping magnifico 
of the eighteen-sixties, is a more or less 
stereotyped melodrama with the stereo- 
typed dominant and ruthless man of 
affairs as its central figure. The only 
novel note here is that the old cur- 
mudgeon dies at the finish not from 
heart failure but from being hit on the 
head by some earthquake débris. The 
acting performance by the Group Thea- 
tre company was apparently directed by 
Cab Calloway. The latter play is a 
loosely constructed and meandering 
mystery comedy, dosed up with some 
that 
kidnapping business. The authors, one 


melodrama, has to do with the 
of them a talented short story writer 
and the other a competent actress, are 
still strangers to the craft of playwrit- 


ing 


& for something called The 
Sky's The Limit, the old 
Chaucerian vocable pfui will profes- 


sorially suffice. 
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We come now to a second grouse on 
the part of Mr. Criticus, or at least this 
particular monthly specimen of the 
breed. It consists in the circumstance 
that the one production each month that 
calls for more than the usual efficiently 
brief comment seems regularly to have 
an annoying habit of opening so close to 
the printers’ dead-line for copy that 
an altogether too hasty and constricted 
report on it has to be tossed to the pony 
express. Last month, it was The Chil- 
dren's Hour, that estimable gift to the 
season’s drama, and this month it ts 
Katharine Cornell’s production of 
Romeo and Juliet which, while a rueful 
disappointment, still merits an extended 
analysis and justification of that desig- 
nation. As for the two other exhibits 
that edged close to the dead-line, speed 
in criticism is no handicap, as neither 
deserves more than a quick and skimpy 
Ode To Liberty, an 
adaptation of a negligible French farce- 


comment. One, 

















comedy by Sidney Howard, made its only 
claim to local attention because of Ing 
Claire's appearance in its leading 
and Miss Claire did nothing on this 
occasion to demand any considerable 
prolongation of that attention. The 
other, Mother Lode, by Dan Totheroh 
and George O'Neil, was a messy piece 
of theatrical conventionality that at. 
tempted to dramatize the romantic 
tory of the Comstock lode and the 
of San Francisco. It was dreary stuff and 


role. 


redeemed only by a nice performance 
by Helen Gahagan. 


O we revert to a footnote to 

the future chapter on the cur. 
rent Romeo and Juliet. Touted by the 
major portion of the daily critical press 
(chiefly by such youthful reviewers as 
doubtless began their acquaintance with 
performances of the play during the 
Hoover era) as the greatest production 
1596, 


of the classic since it seems to 


ot ee 
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this old gentleman as defective a pres- 


















































of Ina entation as may well be imagined. Its 
8 role, Julict is externally well-composed but 
yn. this intert ally little more than a child’s sil- 
te ible ver rattle essaying to sound the music 
1. The of passion. Its Romeo, in the hands of 
theroh Basi! Rathbone, is—in the pointed de- 
y pe s on of Mrs. Patrick Campbell— 
rae: simply a couple of good-looking pro- 
HC Nis f vasted together. Its Mercutio, as 
he = red by Brian Aherne, belongs in 
ps . | Coward revue. And it has been 
ae st |—this greatest, this most grace- 

nd this most waltzing of all the 

I stories of the theatre—in the tem- fi” Lull A 
gh p The Front Page. V\l expand which ee oot 
= ' rity report anon. a 
: he For other reviews, see page 4) 
press 
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Johns Hopkins survey demon- 
d that the teeth of animals in 
r natural environment are abscessed, 
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MR LIFE MRHEROLD 


(Pictures marked” not suitable 


for children) 


| GUESS what they'll have to do with 
Garl Ss t | out ol 


] | i] is just a plain, human 
story which doesn't try to make history 
or play for posterity ind Garbo, as its 
| rou ke ps het up ind I like 
her pretty thoroughly for the first time, 
I \ 
She abandons the woman-of-the-ages 
I sh S lly assumes, throws 
t Sif S uts Oo t the old mys 
y hok nd walks among mortals as 
sister al 1! sewife and a person, 
nd she’s n lf bad. Somebody 
no doubt Director Richard Boleslavski 
ooled her down and lightened her 
up, and she’s all right. I think the girl 
may have a future in pictures. I still 
wouldn't call her exactly beautiful, nor 
mpressively in llectual, nor colossally 
ulented, | she is far above the aver- 
( vor \ ] Pa d | IS 
anot!l busy-husband picture 
(Wh will y women learn what 
sterling fellows we busy husbands and 
daddies are, nderneath?) Herbert 
Marshall ts so o upied with the fasci- 
natin’ cholera that he has no time to 
do his home work as a lovin’ husband. 
My, but he is a serious young man 


you can see that from the first—and he 


surely docs take cholera anything but 


laughingly. So Greta, his wife, is wide 


open for George Brent who plays polo 


] 


around, and has a consular job in 


and 


China, where all this takes place and 


where there is plenty of cholera for 


cholera connoisseurs. George 1s mar- 
ried, too, to a society wife. Eventually 
Herbert finds out that he has lost his 
wife’s love, and // is where the story 


really starts 

There is a big Chinese festival scene 
in the picture which doesn’t help the 
narrative any and which must have cost 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer a couple of hun- 
dred thousand dollars and which I 
could have told them to leave out, for 


fifty per cent of the net saving. 
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GOING TO THE MOVIES 


WITH 


DON HEROLD 


Garbo fans ought to rejoice in this 
new, modified and improved Garbo 


if they can tell the difference 


Don Juan 


Reps yawned at Don Juan. 
Fewer duller pictures than 
this latest Douglas Fairbanks flim have 
passed vertically before our critical re- 
viewing stand. This should be Mr. 
Fairbanks’ last leap among the bal- 
the old ivy-climbing simply 
doesn’t swallow, anymore, Doug. It all 


conies ; 


seems so sciatic in you, Douglas. Yet I 
think we might enjoy you immensely 
in a straight, well-written modern story 
in which you played a broker or a 
Philo Vance or an advertising man. 
Why not learn a lesson from Garbo 
(see above) and quit trying the epics? 

All the women in Seville are utterly 
goggly about this great balcony-climb- 
ing boudoirist. All the husbands are 
mad as hops. Everybody is whispering 
Don Juan is in town! Don Juan is in 
and lipsticks and swords are 
Don steals 


town!” 
unsheathed. An 
the real Don’s diary and has it on him 


imitation 


when he is killed by an angry husband. 
‘his gives the genuine Don a chance to 


funeral and take his 


attend his own 











Sabbatical. On attempting a comeback 
six months later, he gets only laughs, 
so he decides to return at last to his 
own beautiful wife. A story, I ask you? 
Benita Hume and some of the others 
are pretty, and there are some chest 


shots in this from which all good 
Legion of Decenciers should stay hon 
The President Vanishes 

HERE would be about 1s 


much chance of kidnappi 
Mickey Mouse as there would be of 
kidnapping the President of the United 
States, but Mr. Walter Wanger has 
built what he bills as a big, bold prop 
ganda movie on the theme of the ab- 
duction of the head of our nation. It 
isn’t a very subtle job, and probably 
won't hold up the next war more than 
thirty minutes. For one thing, it pic- 
tures all the munition magnates and 
sundry other capitalists who want war 


om 


as slimy crooks, whereas I imagit 
most of them are mellow old fellows 
of the church-going type who have bec! 


~ 


caught in the steel or oil business and 
who imagine themselves as havin; 


~ SS 


thoroughly righteous and patriotic an: 
humanitarian motives for wanting wart 
—nice old chappies who wouldn't 

‘ ‘7 
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The 


strives for impor- 


harm a hair of a baby's head. 
President Vanishes 
tance by pasting in a lot of clippings 
from old news reels, and pumps up a 
great deal of phony excitement by a 
liberal use of stale old devices: tele- 
phone girls buzzing at their switch- 
boards, newspaper headlines rolling off 
the presses, motorcycle cops sirening 
through the night, and such. Arthur 
Byron is a good-looking President, and 
about as acceptable as some of the real 
Presidents we get, and the platitudinous 


speech written for him at the end is not 
a great deal more platitudinous than a 


lot of speeches a lot of our real Presi- 
dents have given us 


Broadway Bill 


F somebody had been selling 

horses in the lobby of the thea- 
tre at which I saw Broadway Bill, | 
think I would have bought one. It 
makes you like horses, and, what is 
stranger, it makes you like people who 
like horses, which is going some, for 
as a rule I have observed that people 
who like nice horses are pretty bad 
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+ 
specimens of people. Why is it that 
horses and oceans, which are both in- 
herently swell, attract such awful 
humans ? 

Warner Baxter, in the character he 
plays in Broadway Bill, is an exception 
to all of the rules about horsey people, 
and he has a lot of charm as a fellow 
who likes the race track but can’t stand 
the rich family into which he has mar- 
ried, nor his job as manager of his 
father-in-law’s paper box factory. War- 
ner, incidentally, is the first person I 
remember as being any good in the 
talkies, and he is still good, except for 
a sort of actory or burnt-paper look 
around the eyes. Warner’s wife (in the 
picture) is a cake of ice (cool, capable 
Helen Vinson). The only human being 
in the family is his sister-in-law (Myrna 
Loy, one of the few actresses who 
can solicit your sympathy or your hate, 
as required). 

Boys, Broadway Bill is one of the 
best bets of the year. Put a half dollar 
or so on Broadway Bill's nose and you 
can’t lose. It’s out of Director Frank 
Capra who gave us Lady for a Day 





and other winners. It has a lot of be 
hind-the-scenes stuff in regard to racing 
and betting rings, and winds up with 
the best horse race I've ever seen on 
celluloid or turf. 


Music in the Air 


USIC in the Air was a a 

lightful operetta, oxiginall) 
but Director Joe May or somebod 
thought he must get the picture versio 
way down for the provinces. (Whe: 
will publishers and producers quit ain 
ing at that mythical moron in Kokomo 
I know him personally, and he is 
whole lot smarter than some of th 
smart boys who are so afraid of shoot 
ing over his head.) 

A lot of the comedy in this pictur 
is on the same level as that of Unck 
Elmer when he gets a few drinks an 
puts on a lampshade and a piano shaw! 
In fact, someone does put on a lamp 
shade and a piano shawl in Music i 
the Air, and John Boles and Gloria 
Swanson indulge in a lot of this sort 
of horseplay throughout the show, and 
they almost had me going home in the 
middle of it. Not even Al Shean and 
Joseph Cawthorn can redeem this flim 
and they are certainly a couple of old 
darlings (I recall that Mrs. Herold 
wanted to bring Mr. Shean home as a 
house pet when we saw him in the 
stage version). Jerome Kern’s music, 
including the Every Little Star song, 
still gets in your veins, of course. Gloria 
Swanson has a sort of novelty loveli- 
ness, with her face which is twenty per 
cent teeth, but her director has put her 
way back in the Mack Sennett class in 
this picture. I'll admit I am prejudiced 
in the first place against movies about 
musicians who burn. “This woman will 
drive me crazy!” “I won't sing until he 
apologizes!” 


Limehouse Blues * 

"VE changed my mind about 

Garbo (for the moment, at 
least) but I still think George Raft is 
a bluff. He doesn’t do a thing or utter 
a line in Limehouse Blues which a 
director couldn’t have ordered two min- 
utes before. With eyes glued up to 
make him look chop suey (he’s sup- 
posed to be the American-Chinee king 
of a London smuggling ring, and has 
a dressing gown to prove it), he recites 
lines stiffly with a dead pan, turns me- 
chanically, and walks off six steps to 
the right. I like smoky, foggy London 
limehousey photography, and there’s a 
good performance by Montague Love 
as a big mugg, but I simply can’t take 
Raft recitations or such lines as ‘I can’t 











let you go like this. Don’t you know 
that when two people love each other, 
nothing else matters?” 


Hell in the Heavens 


VIATION pictures embarrass 
me. There’s so much bravery 
er the place, and I'm such a 
|... rushing for the iodine bot- 
the slightest scratch. And these 
aviators are such conscious 
; and so superstitious and ritualis- 
| pal-ly. It’s all very embarrassing. 
1y, I couldn’t even stand the 
| life of a picture aviator. I mean 
it drinking. My stomach would 
if I didn’t. 
not entirely convinced that avia- 
is any good to anybody, to begin 
I'm a little out of sympathy. You 
laces faster, but places to go re- 
about the same. You get to Los 
les faster, but Los Angeles is still 
Angeles. Or make it 
N York, if you feel 
vay about it. Itseems 
that what people 
is not new ways to 
around, but more 
where they are. 
you like aviation 
aviation pictures, 
ll surely like Hell in 
Heavens. It is about 
od as aviation pic- 
scome. Warner Bax- 
$ an attractive hero, and Conchita 
tenegro, the only girl in the cast, is 
k full of soul. Warner and a Ger- 
crash in mid-air and smash to the 
, and get up and walk off; I was 
e off that time I fell down nine 
s in our basement during prohibi- 
That night Warner and the Ger- 
have their arms around each other’s 
lders. That’s another thing I don't 
about aviators; if I couldn’t get my 
in the air I would hit him with a 
bottle when we got to terra firma. 
ve my enemies before the fight, not 


ation of Life 


HIS adamantine critic had a 

tear on his alabaster cheek at 

‘tion of Life, and he pronounces 

of the truest and most poignant 

ires of recent weeks. It merely tells 
life stories of two admirable 

nen, one white and one colored, 
of their joys and troubles with 

r respective daughters. One mother 
hard-working young widow, mak- 

ing her living by peddling molasses. A 
ored mamma comes along and offers 

to work for almost nothing if she can 




















get a home for herself and little girl. 

This team of mothers goes far. De- 
lilah makes luscious pancakes. Her 
mistress gets the idea of opening a 
pancake shop, and then of marketing 
a pancake flour, and that brings wealth 
to both women. The daughters grow 
up. There are no sour notes in this fine 
movie. Claudette Colbert and Louise 
Beavers are both perfect as the mothers. 
The nearest I came to disappointment 
was in Warren William; he’s a little 
too nicey and too voicey and dappery 
to fit well into a story otherwise so un- 
theatric. 


The Captain Hates the Sea* 
A a rule, I like pictures that 


get nowhere, but this one 
gets entirely too damned nowhere. It is 
one of those human scrapbook pictures, 
without even a Graham MacNamee to 
hold it together with ballyhoo. Lots of 
kinds of people get on 
a boat, and so on. There 
is a couple who, and an- 
other couple who, an 
old lady who, and a 
captain who hates the 
sea. Yet I was pleasantly 
aware, amidst all the 
choppiness, that John 
Gilbert and Helen Vin- 
son and Fred Keating 
and some of the others 
Hither were doing good work. 


Babes in Toyland 
M?! of the pictures I have 


said were good, I was just 
kidding. The three really important pic- 
tures of all time are: The Birth of a 
Nation, Three Little Pigs and Babes in 
Toyland. The last of the three was 
loosed on the world about Christmas 
time by Laurel & Hardy, and if you 
have missed it, I urge that you have 
Junior and Sissy drag you to it. 


The Mighty Barnum 


ALLACE BEERY is more 

like one of Mr. Barnum’s 
clowns than he is like Mr. Barnum in 
The Mighty Barnum, and the stones in 
20th Century Picture’s trademark have 
turned to keystone. After all, Mr. Bar- 
num must have had some sense, but 
Mr. Beery plays him as if he were a 
monumental boob. They have made an 
ass of one of my few remaining saints, 
and I rise to squawk. They give the 
thing an atmosphere of authenticity 
with their printed sub-titles, and then 
go utterly Marx Brothers. 
(Other reviews on pages 4 and 44) 

















Fasious on the Continent, 
but unknown in America dur- 
ing the dry days, because 
never "“bootlegged." Fully 
aged, a bit dryer and strong- 
er, Cora gives a brand new 
taste thrill to a cocktail. 


IN BOTH ITALIAN AND 
FRENCH (DRY) STYLES 


TRY THE 
Co 1? un" 
=2 “CORA CONTINENTAL 


Use highball glass—! jigger Italian, 
1 jigger French, twist of lemon peel 
dropped in glass, lump of ice, dash 
of seltzer, 


Distributors: 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


fs 


New York, N. Y. 











CONTENTS NOTED 


BY KYLE CRICHTON 


HEN you 
have once 
written a book 


which is reviewed 
in the back pages 
of the New York 
Sunday 





Times 
Book Section and receives nothing bet- 
ter than a listing elsewhere, you have 
some feeling for the authors of volumes 
which get attention only during the 
post-Christmas season and the dog days 
of August. If you should later become 
what is in America academically known 
as a critic, you will start awake in the 
middle of a January night to ask your- 
self why you are so pre judiced that even 
when there are only a few exciting 
books available to review, you will still 
not give attention to the other worthy 
opuses which lay menacingly on the 
library table at home, daring the neigh- 
bors to borrow them instead of The 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 

I refer—and apologize simultaneous- 
ly for the oblique reference—to such a 
book as Edgar Allan Poe by Una Pope- 
Hennessy (Macmillan). The 
venture is doubtlessly worthy but I do 
not care to read another biography of 


whole 


Poe and I have previously read a biog- 
raphy of Sir Walter Scott by Mrs. Pope- 
Hennessy. But even if I hadn’t read 
enough of Poe and didn’t know Mrs. 
Pope-Hennessy, I am afraid I should 
be cold to the entire project. It is sim- 
ply that the book frightens me to look 
at it. 

The English have a genius for dull- 
ness and the number of abortive mem- 
oirs which never see publication in these 
states is a testimonial to the sanity of 
American publishing and the soundness 
of the American intellect. No Lord or 
Lady would think of dying without 
leaving a book of memoirs, a diary and 
a volume of revelations of such potency 
that when it is published after the fifty 
year period of grace has elapsed it 
reads like the Boston Cook Book. 

It happens that I am interested in 
diplomacy and war, being particularly 
enamoured of those passages in books 
of recollections which prove that the 
great generals are asses and the great 
diplomats fools. There is so much basis 
for both beliefs that my reading lately 
has been pure pleasure. Volumes three 
and four of the War Memoirs of Lloyd 
George (Little, Brown) are treasure 
houses of imbecility. As war premier, 
Lloyd George was in a position to know 
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what murderous mistakes the British 
generals could make and insisted on 
making, and what he has to say about 
Haig and Robertson is almost as deadly 
as their actions. Rather than lose face 
as military tacticians, they would pour 
hundreds of thousands of victims into 
a battle which meant certain death for 
them. Mr. Lloyd George is giving him- 
self none the worst of it as a prophet 
but even if everything he says about his 
own judgment is wrong, the fact of 
the casualties remains. I recommend the 
four volumes of his work to you as a 
prime example of morons in power. 
It should be read in connection with 
Ike Hoover's recollections of the Amer- 
ican Presidents (Forty-Two Years in 


the White House). 
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UT what I am not going to 

read, despite my general lean- 
ings, is Friendly Relations, by Beckles 
Willson (Little, Brown). It has to do 
with the English ambassadors who have 
flattered us by their presence and cen- 
ters particularly upon those who were 
either yanked home by the King or 
asked home by the President. This much 
I get from another review. With few 
exceptions they seem to have been a 
rummy, snobbish, arrogant lot of sim- 
pletons who considered the Washing- 
ton post much in the nature of Devil's 
Island. But either prejudice or my ex 
traordinary intuition informs me th: 
the book would bore me and I ignore it 
However, I discover that the mere con 
sideration of it brings me a vague un 
easiness. I may be missing something 
If my files were not overflowing with 
examples of diplomatic stupidity, 
would read it for my collection . . 
I'll probably read it anyway. 
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l don’t know how to break it to het 


autographed 300 copies of somebody else's ; 

















“Tl take 
the old things” 


New things are important 
To progress, I’m told; 

But you take the new things, 
And I'll take the old. 


Old houses with beams 
That are darkened with age. 
Old books with a dog-ear 
On ‘most every page. 

Old slippers whose wrinkles 
Are those of my feet. 

Old pipes that the years 


Have made mellow and sweet. 


Old friends who know when 
To be silent, when gay, 

And who when they talk 
Have something to say. 


Old Four Roses Whiskey — 
And by old, I mean o/d — 
With a rich-ripe aroma 
And a color like gold. 

Not a whiskey like many 
Of those that I’ve seen, 
That are tasteless and flat, 
Or else fiery and green. 

But a whiskey distilled 

In the old-fashioned way, 
By the methods they followed 
In grandfather’s day. 


Distilled from choice grain, 
And aged in the wood — 
Aged by Nature herself 
Till it’s better than good. 


Yes, you take the new things — 
The new liquor that’s sold. 
I'll stick to Four Roses, 
A whiskey that’s o/d. 
x *- * 


Four Roses is a proud product 
of the old Frankfort Distilleries, 
a company that’s been making 
fine whiskey for four generations. 
It’s made the only way truly great 
whiskey can be made—by the 
slow, costly old-fashioned meth- 
od. Four Roses is a blend of 
straight whiskies, and comes 
sealed in the patented bootleg- 


FOWIR ROSES bw,' bi proof Frankfort Pack that must 
; 4 ; be destroyed before the bottle 
ae within it can be removed. 
\WVIEDIS IRE ' ro We'd like to send you a copy 
of “Irvin S. Cobb’s Own Recipe 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES ts Book” —$100 worth of humor by 


LOUISVILLE + BALTIMORE } a master writer. Send 10¢ in 
; Pag seh, nici adie sieainian stamps to Frankfort Distilleries, 
ry these other famous whiskies: d J , I . icv 4 
OLD OSCAR PEPPER, SHIPPING PORT. Boyt. 418, Louleville, Ky. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 





EW trips crowd so many fas- 
itin- 


cinating ports into one 
erary as do these popular Fur- 
ness cruises, A trim liner takes 
you into one picturesque harbor 
after another allowing leisurely 
shore visits in each port—show- 
ing you Danish, British, French, 
even Hindu—atmosphere. You 
live aboard ship throughout the 
entire voyage in real cruise-lux- 
ury—enjoying traditional Fur- 
ness service and delicious meals 
—all at amazingly low cost! 


22 OR 25 DAYS 


ill tie 50 


up 


Ports 
imerica 


15 Fascinating 
including South 


St. Thomas Mont-errat Barbado- 
St. Croix Guadeloupe St. Vincent 
St. Martin Dominica Grenada 
St. Kitt Martinique Trinidad 
Antigua St. Lucia Demerara (5.A.) 
SHIP? YOUR HOTEL 
Frequent Sailings from New York aboard the 
Nerissa’’ of Fort St. George 
} urthe formation apply Furness W 
Ind Line , Whitehall St. (Where B 
B ) 365 Fifth Ave New } ( 


FURNESS 


Cruises to the 
“LITTLE” 
WEST INDIES 


| nature in exactly 


| that I'll ever like skiing. 







As one who will begin hiring taxis 
to go across the street just as soon as | 


| get my finances arranged, I am not go- 


ing to read The Art of Walking by 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell 
(Loring and Mussey). I do 
not like to walk and, after 
one attempt, I am not sure 


Walking, for those who are 
either English or restless, 
must be excellent sport but 
it happens that I can get 
more relaxation, soul ease 
and health from watching 
Hank Greenberg hit a 
home run. I say it in no 
spirit of boastfulness; I 
may regret it later on; but 
this is the absolute truth as of even date. 

The Challenge of Leisure by Arthur 
Newton Pack (Macmillan) will have 
to limp along without me because even 


| as I abhor exercise, I lack leisure, and I 
| am not too worried about what will hap- 
| pen, or what is happening, to the com- 


mon man who has nothing to do but 
hang around. I think I can promise Mr. 
Pack that if he will only unite his 
leisure with a little spending money, 
there will be few difficulties. A man 
who has leisure because he can’t find 
work is really no leisure problem; he 
is a tragic symbol of something more 
fundamental. My acquaintance among 
working men is extensive enough to 
convince me that if they had the money 
for it, they could casily make the lin- 
gering hours fly. They are fond of hunt- 
and the more formal 
lovers of 


ing and fishing 
often 
the way the worriers 


sports and they are 


about leisure would have them be. 
HEN I mentioned the Eng- 
lish earlier, I had not seen a 

book not even the authorities and a 


third degree could make me read. I 
refer to Victoria the Widow and Her 
Son by Hector Bolitho (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). I don't recall what earlier volume 


| by Mr. Bolitho I ploughed through 





but there is something sinister in the 
name and I shall have to leave 
new masterpiece to Mr. P. W. Wilson 
of the New York Times who is an au- 
thority not only on British royalty but 
on county gentry of such obscurity that 
even chorus girls won’t look at their 


his 


sons. 

But by way of keeping the franchise, 
there are books I Aave read and the 
best of the lot is World Diary; 1929- 
1934 by Quincy Howe (McBride). 
You may not be interested in world 
affairs but if you follow me or have 

















any consideration for your hide, you had 
better be. Mr. Howe quotes Trotsky as 
saying that ‘‘any contemporary of ours 
who wants peace and comfort before 
everything else has chosen 
a bad time to be born.”’ It 
is a pity I didn’t think of it 
myszlf because I have been 
harping on it in these paves 
for years. World D.: 
makes an understanding of 
world affairs easy and in- 
teresting. Mr. Howe utilizes 
cartoons, news-stories, an 
dotes and interpretations of 
his own. By gathering them 
and showing them in their 
comparative importance, |i 
has given a running history 
of the post-depression era. 

The critics have been very exci 
about February Hill by Victoria I 
coln (Farrar & Rinehart), which caine 
in without fanfare and has gradua'ly 


built up to a success. It is rather a co 
bination of Erskine Caldwell’s Toba 
Road, Margaret Kennedy’s The ¢ 
stant Nymph and touches of James 
Farrell’s Young Lonigan and the gx 
eral goofiness of William Faulkner. It 
treats of a group of low down N 
Englanders who do everything thcy 
shouldn't do but have an air about 
them. I missed it as it went by but 
there is always time for a good bo 


HIL STONG’S’ Weekend 

(Harcourt) is hardly likely to 
be hailed as a departure in sophisticated 
fiction. It might be used as an indict 
ment of Hollywood. If it weren't that, 
Mr. Stong is writing as well as he ever 
wrote, which in essence was never so 
good as the raving critics would hav« 
you believe. His first hit was State Fa 
in which he showed that life on an 
Iowa farm could be as bawdy and 
raucus as a Billy Rose Music Hall. The 
relief was so great from the previous 
graveyard fiction of the Middle West 
that Mr. Stong was immediately com- 
pared to Sterne, Rousseau and Sien- 
kiewicz, with no little indignation at 
the failings of the latter three. Wee 
end is Mr. Stong at his own level. ‘t 
is about the fantastic people who drink 
their lives away in Connecticut and it 
makes me very envious to know that 
such things go on without my presence, 
and it is no good. 

(Other comments on page 44) 
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Lily growers are seeking federal aid. 
If they'll guarantee to put them in the 
right hands, we have no objections. 











di 


that 


aid. 
| the 


INVITATION 


‘H! LLO? This Caroline? This is 


lim. Jim who? Well, that’s a nice 


one. Jim Manning, of course . . . Oh, 
I'm fine. How are you? . That's 
g Say, got anything on tonight ?— 
[1 are you doing anything ? Ha. Ha. 
Ol : are? Oh well now, that’s ridicu- 
lous. Now, I'll tell you what you're 


’ o do. You're going to call him 
tell him you're sick, and then 
ye oming out with us. 
. yes you are. Listen, you'll get 
pl of other opportunities to see 
hi nd the chances are he’s had a 
1y at the office and wants to go 
t early. . . Now wait a minute, 
( 1¢; not so fast. We've really got 
ng very special rigged up, and 
.er fellow is my room mate, and 
ry attractive if I do say so... 


D think you'll like him? I know 
yl like him. Honestly, you can’t 
ut like him. Everybody does. 
H ght here now, and you ought to 
s¢ 1 blush. He's very modest. Heh! 

right. You get into a dance 
fr ind we'll be over—hey, hey! 
D try to argue. You're not going 


k out now, are you? ... You 














didn’t? Well, anyhow you implied you | 


would. Sure you did. You asked me if 
I thought you'd like him and after all 
that implied—aw listen, Caroline. 
Don’t be stubborn now. We've got to 
get another girl. I’ve called up every 
—er—what? No, wait a minute— I 
didn’t say that. What I was saying is 
I've called up ah—every night club in 
town so as to be sure and find the best 
show. 

“Now listen, Caroline. I didn’t say 
I'd called up every girl I know. I didn’t 
say anything of the sort. Gee, don’t you 
suppose you'd be the first person I'd 
think of ? Of course you are. Now lis- 
ten. The time’s getting shorter every 
minute, and we ought to go out to din- 
ner somewhere first. So if you can make 
it, we'll be over in fifteen minutes 
twenty minutes at the latest—and I’m 
not taking ‘no’ for an answer. You just 
call up that poor sap and—what? He 
is? Say, I didn’t even know you were 
engaged ... What? The first time I've 
called you up in two years? Aw, Caro- 
line, it can’t be that long... 

“Huh, Bill. She seems to have hung 
up. Well, I’m afraid that exhausts the 
last possibility.” 

—PARKE CUMMINGS 


& 











"Don't 
quote ne, 
but they 
Say it Was 
done by a 
portrait 
artist. 
















MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES 


CORK-TIPPED 

































SMOOTH SLEDDIN’ 


(P+ your thioat 


If you’ve never tried a KQDL, try one when 
your throat feels all smoked out. Ready? 
Light up! Didn’t know any smoke could be 
so refreshing and so good —did you? The 
mild menthol cools the smoke, soothes your 
throat, and brings out the choice tobacco 
flavor. Free coupon with each pack is good 
for handsome merchandise. (Offer good in 
U.S. A. only.) Send for FREE illustrated 
premium booklet...and switch to the 
cigarette that keeps your throat KQDL. 














SAVE COUPONS /or HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 
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CANADA 


I5¢ 4 TWENT) 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


TIME: 10 MINUTES. GRADE 2 POINTS FOR EACH QUESTION. 
PERFECT SCORE: 100 


‘—but he’s a dental 


1. The 
rip} I just the 


slogan 
same’ is associated 
with 
P. Forha 

Verdure”’ is correctly used in one 
of the following 


“li 


/ 


H 


The third largest city in the world 
M 
Raa 


streamlined Zephyr is owned 


Buarli 
Ha 
Douglas Fairbanks has starred 
three of the follo' ing: 

‘Mark of Zor 
“To Have And 
Thi t Baed 
‘Con i M 
HR Hood” “Baby Take a Bou 


To Hold” 


6. Sense of balance is controlled by: 


7. “Baby-Face” Nelson’s body 
thrown out of a: 


Hud R 
Chalmers Bb 


8. Gallico is the name of a 
if ad i 


rd scintillate is pronounced: 


; i; P : sl] 
A ba Liidle 


“Man 


is tO...... 


10. “White Horse’ ts to 
War” as “Johnnie Walker” 
"N ll) P al ; "2 i¢ k Lot el ck” 


“Twenty Grand” “Hiram Walker” 


ll. A 12-gauge shotgun is to a 16- 


gauge shotgun as a .38 revolver is to a 


12. When a man is seriously wounded 


he is 


sy shat 


. ; , ° 
incapsulate d MNCAPATH wed intransitive 


incarnated inculcated intrigued 


40 














13. George Spelvin is the name of: 


race horse 


hs P 
é IS 


i cor] 
ex-Vice-President 


C 


species o} tulip 


i. Popocatepetl is: 
word of disre spect 
word for bad breatl 
2 voleai Chilean river 


15. One of the following could not 
successfully negotiate the Panama Canal 
locks: 

Kate Smitt 

U.S. S. Saratova 

Normand 

Leviathan 


16. A carbuncle is: 


; } 


17. Lily Pons is to a jaguar as Kath- 


arine Cornell is to a: 


coach dos 
}) 


COLLLE 


Dobermann Pinsches 
P j 


paniel boa constrictor 





18. Newspapers “For People Who 
Think” are published by: 

RoyHoward William Randolph Hears 
Bernarr Macfadden Capt. Billy Fawcey 


19. Bourbon whiskey is made from: 
fried potatoes and al 


corn 


French grapes 
harle ) 
Angostura bitters and vermouth 


20. The initial letter of one of these 
words is the third letter in the mi: Idie 
name of artist James Flagg: 

addle pated nullify dithyr. 
hot-cha-cha titillate 


21. If your mother-in-law was a 
coin collector you would call her: 
encausticist numits? 


pra gmatist 
l pl ilate list 


W11Se) 


22. Fox hunters shout “Yoick!”’ 
when a rider spills 

when the fox is sighted 

fo urge on the hounds 


u he wha keg of beer is tap ped 


23. The ‘Henry Ford of France” 
André Tardieu Alfred LeTourne 
André Citroen His pano-S viz 
Duc de Chevrolet 


Sa 
Aolliny 


Hereafter, Larson, when | ask you the time don’t give me that ‘eight bells’ stujf! 








Miles Standish was a leader of the: | 38. The new President of Mexico's 

ms C.C. Pyle Marathon program is: 

ms Oxford Movement Socialistic-Nationalisti 

Democratic-Anti-Nazi 

The word lingerie is pronounced: ( a pitalistic Dithyrambi 

“r-a) land-jur-a) land -jur-ee 
lahn-jur-ee 39. Lincoln was born in: 

Illinois California 

Three of these are not of the Kentuck) Indiana 





ine quintuplets: 
Cecilie Yvonne 40. If an editor stated 
Suzette Annette ——._ that Sally Rand wore too 
Emilie - — much clothing, he might 
be accused of : 


Bottled in 


France 


lean Harlow sued exercising squatters’ 

Rosson for divorce right f hy pe rbole 

rounds of: betraying a trust 
crackers in bed 5) mbolism 5) ndicalism 
dog to bed 

rin bed 41. One of these lan- 

in bed ) guages is the most wide- 





fs 





ly spoken in the world: 
Grand Hotel’ was ‘ . » a Chinese German 
n by: — English Brooklyn 


Bru } 





42. One of these is con- 

Sleep Like A Kit- sidered the fastest game: 

is an advertising slogan used by: | dating chorus girls polo ice hockey 
ons Mattress Baltimore & Ohio soccei tennis badminton 

re Chesapeake & Ohio 

43. Cyrano de Bergerac is: 
lar ge -nosed French P et 
Napoleon's faithful valet 


hero of novel Les Miserables’ 


\ Congressman is a: 
»f House only 
member of Senate only 


ilher house oF 4 igress 


i4. The name of Vincent Astor’s yacht 
is: 


. ° . ° : , 
Nautilus Sprite Nourmahat 
g Oce every lwo montps 


—— Nish-No-Go Sea-S pray | ‘ adi ' 
oe sg te | Bénédictine 


0 #7 shad _ ° 
oes Octapod 45. A human being normally has . 


teeth: 48 28 32 24 22 3 King of Liqueurs 
Lincoln’s picture is on a.......... bill: —for 400 years 
lhar fit lollar ten dollar gas i6. An adze is: Julius Wile Sons & Co.,Inc.,N.Y. 
. Sole U.S.Agents Established 1877 








The word bi-monthly means: 


; 


slal € eVbla Cli “UE xe 








- : . 20 ] 
Pi 2CIONS Jews ! utting tool 


[he maiden name of Elliot Roose- | auditing machine effervescent salts 





wife is: ; 

1" Goovins Coosgins novine | 47. A certain kind of rusk is spelled: 
Zweiback Zweihacl Sweitback 

Zu Le hack 








lerraplane is a product of : 

Wright General Motors 48. “Get A Lift—” is a slogan for: i +f 
?-] ex G od year Ze ppe lin, Ine. Lucky Strike F Old Golde PICON POMPIER 
é (French Style) 


1 bar glass Amer Picon 
— Grenadine to taste 
i 3 ice cubes 


Serve in a tall highball glass with car- 


Frank Crou nins hie ld He nr) Lu y oe woter or ginger ale to brim. 
. a a , . ; t all bars and cafés 
he trademark words “Ars Gratia] George Horace Lorimer PROT 


; are identified - ith: He nr) L. Me Nn he R 1) Lone E. & J. BURKE, LTD., Long Island City, N. Y. 
eday-Doran Gideon Bibles 
ount M-G-M United Artists 
hia U. of Wisconsin 





' A Che sterfields Seagram's Rye Camel 

\ Wassermann its a test of: j 
nS mental stability 49. The editor of the Saturday 
Nazi allegiance ning Post is: 


x 





50. Lady Peel is: 
Gloria Swanson Beatrice Lillie 
Glad) 5 Ge Or ge Adele Astaire 














lo make a plane climb, you move Number of correct answefS...........0000000+ 
tick: Multiply by two for score 
wd backward left right ( Answers on page 47) 














FOR 86 A DAY 


Transatlantic steamers sail every other 
Friday. Excellent accommodations—all 
deck sports—swimming pool—sun bath- 
ing—interesting sightseeing tours 


CARIBBEAN 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICAN 

CRUISES 


15 PORTS 


St. Ti i St. Marti St 
and 4 Croix, St. Kitt Antigua 
25DAYS Gu loupe, Domir Mar 
tinique, St ‘ n 

$150 AND cent, Barba Trinidad 
UP Paramarib Demerara, 


Sailings every 
other Friday 


Grenada 


See your travel agent or write direct to 


AMERICAN CARIBBEAN LINE 


Moore & McCormack Co., Inc., Gen. Pass. Agts. 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. @ Bourse Bidg., Phila. 


“G 








HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


Golden Anniversary 


Built 1885, rebuile 1931. 
Bermuda's largest hotel. 
Half a century in tradition, 
in hospitality, under one 
continued management. In- 
sures the nicety of living to 
be found only in a truly 
great horcel — delightful 
suites available also in Prin- 
cess cottage colony. Attrac- 
tive rates. 

For full details, booklets, rates, 
consult your local Travel Agent. 
Or our New York office: Ber- 
muda Hotels Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Or 
Princess Hotel. Bermuda. 





UEERY: Has any one ever been 
Q able to follow the directions of a 
game ‘‘so simple a child can understand 
it’’?—Hugh Donnelly, Phila., Pa. 

Answer: I'm afraid the parlor game 
situation is fast reaching a critical stage 
of over-development and that the ap- 
parent war between manufacturers to 
outdo each other in complicating the 
playing directions will spell ruin 
(r-u-i-n) to the industry, to say nothing 
of the players. The way things are now, 
most people read only enough of the 
instructions to get the general idea, and 
make up the fine points as they go along. 

Recent regrettable case: Last month 
one of my assistants bought a game 
called “Jitters,” intended as a Christmas 
gift to a small nephew. All of us ex- 
amined the game (which had been de- 
signed “for children from 8 to 12”) 
and found that it combined all the 
worst features of lotto, parchesi, con- 
tract bridge, jack straws, prisoner's base, 
golf, and trap and crap shooting. A 
special set of directions glued to the 
outside of the playing board told play- 
ers how to unfold the layout, and an- 
other set inside told how to lay out 
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QUEERESPONDENCE 


BY GURNEY WILLIAMS 








“Darling, I've mislaid the news section again.” 


players that might fold trying to under. 
stand it. 

None of us could discover what 
“Jitters” was all about, so we took it 
up to a mathematics professor at Colum- 
bia University and asked him to explain 
it. For six hours he pored over the di- 
rections while we paced nervously up 
and down the corridor outside his office. 
At length we heard him shout, “I've 
got it!” and, rushing into the office, we 
found that he had the jitters, all rig! 
all right, but could tell us nothing abo 
“Jitters.” Nevertheless, my assistant 
nephew got the game for Christmas, 
and now the bewildered tot doesn’t | 
lieve in Santa Claus anymore. 


UEERY: Upon being show: 

Q a group snapshot in whic! 

he appears, has any individual failed to 

say, “That's fine of the rest of you but 

rotten of me.” ?—Veronica Pond. 
Phila., Pa. 

Answer: A diligent search among d 
partmental records reveals the name of 
only one man who has failed to make 
this remark; his name is Brian Blakely 
and he still lives in Detroit despite thc 


ny 


wn 


—- = 




































cts of his fraternity brothers. Sev- 
years ago at college he had his 

e taken with a group of his class- 

and upon being shown a proof 

photograph he said, “It’s excel- 

f me but the rest of you look like 

s in the police line-up.” An hour 

his academic associates were in- 

n the police line-up, charged with 

and battery, and Mr. Blakely 

a hospital looking very much less 

is photograph than 

yught. 

s case cannot be 
1s typical because Mr. 
ly is the kind of man 
loes not pull doors 

1 “Push,” 


; on a piece of pie at 


never 


oint, always buys the 
ewspaper on a stack, 
his New Year reso- 
s for twelve months, 
on having his teeth 
d, and behaves other- 
in such a singular manner that it 
| be unfair to include him in a 
se on normal behavior. 
verage people follow the accepted 
dure in the matter of group pho- 
phs. While the photographer is 
through his preliminary focus- 
; there is always one member of 
roup who says, “Come out from 
that hood, mister; know 
’ (remark coined circa 1875), an- 
who keeps diddling with his 
tie, and one who is limbering up 
neck preparatory to shaking his 
and blurring the picture. All of 
however, are guilty of the hack- 
| statement upon which this queery 
sed. No wonder photographers call 
customers “‘subjects’’ and the pic- 


we 


negatives.” 


UEERY: Has any man ever 
Qed his casual “Come up 
have lunch with me sometime’”’ in- 
ion taken seriously?—R. Polette, 
Angeles, Cal. 
nswer: This automatic invitation is 
prevalent among businessmen and 
ww of only one ill-mannered in- 
ual who has ever taken it literally. 
hall be nameless for the sake of 
ty and we shall call him merely 
A, of Buffalo, N. Y. Case A was 
nsurance salesman with a wide cir- 
f friends (or rather, acquaintances) 
n he constantly tried to contact 
n he happened to be passing their 
s,” as he not so smoothly put it. 
times he had to pay sixteen or 
nteen calls tbefore his would-be 
omers, slightly ashamed for having 
sed to talk to him, fell back on the 








inevitable invitation as a weak gesture 
of amity. After carefully card-indexing 
all these invitations the salesman began 
to cash in on them, and for two months 
he didn’t pay a cent for lunch. Eventu- 
ally, however, his erstwhile luncheon 
hosts got together, found out what he 
was doing, and decided he needed un- 
doing. From that point on, when the 
salesman called, each host immediately 
rushed him to an Automat, gave him 
two nickels and sat down 
to watch him eat. After ten 
straight days of beans, al- 
ternating with ham sand- 
wiches, the salesman moved 
out of town. 

Case B (or perhaps T— 
for Two) involves a Balti- 
more businessman who 
never invited anyone what- 
soever to have lunch, 

which eliminates him from 
the discussion. 


Queery: Have you any record of 
any laundry, anywhere, returning a 
shirt with the buttons intact Tommy 
Ulmer, Washington, D. C. 

Answer: Six months ago I swore off 
writing about the eccentricities of laun- 
dries but a man named Caldwell Rich- 
ardson of New York City has just lived 
through such an amazing experience 
that I deem it worthy of publication. 
According to Richardson, he sent a 
shirt to his laundry on December 7th, 
last year, and was stupefied to discover 
that (a) the shirt he got back was his 
shirt, (b) that it still fitted him, (c) 
that all the buttons were intact, and 
(d) that someone had repaired a slight 
tear in the pocket by sewing a button 
on it. 

Puzzled by (d), Mr. Richardson. as 
an experiment, tore a small hole in one 
of the elbows before sending the shirt 
out again. It came back with a button 
on the elbow, and with eight other but- 
tons on eight other rents suffered in the 
cleaning process. By January 7th, Mr. 
Richardson could no longer take a com- 
fortable nap in this shirt and he wrote 
a letter of complaint to the laundry. 
On January 11th he received an apolo- 
gy (an over-zealous seamstress was re- 
sponsible), and the laundry made up 
for the odd occurrence by tearing off 
all buttons avd sleeves from Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s shirts. Mr. Richardson ts happy 
that things are normal again. 


+ 

Questions sent to this department 
should be addressed to Queerespon- 
dence, care of Lire. Five-dollar checks 
for those used will be promptly mailed. 


| 
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ct. 
MAKES YOU FEEL AS 
GOOD AS IT TASTES! 


Join the millions of 
0 men and women all 
pov 

over the world who 

drink this famous 

beef beverage regularly. Contains the 
goodness of prime beef, highly concen- 
trated. You'll love its delicious beef flavor 
—and you'll be amazed to feel how quickly 
hot Bovril warms and cheers when you’re 
chilled, tired, depressed. Easily made — 
a teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water. 


TRY IT! 


If not available at your food 
or drug store, use this coupon: 


az, 


Wm. S. Scull Co., Dept. L-3 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 
I want to try a 4 lb. jar of Bovril. 


I enclose $1 [) Send C. O. D.F 


Name 


Address 
Name and address of store where I'd like to 





























Guests of the Benjamin Franklin are 
ever conscious of having their smallest 
wants quickly gratified — unconscious 
of the “back stage” effort involved. 
For hotel service in modern tempo must 
be as unobtrusive as it is complete— 
unstinting in extra luxuries and individ- 
val attentions, yet never calling notice 
to itself. . . Such service is yours, along 
with exceptionally fine room facilities 
and uncommonly reasonable rates. 


Single Rooms 
from $ 3 50 


Double Rooms 
from $500 


1200 Outside 


Rooms 


1200 Modern 
Boths 


FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 
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College Rhythm. I've never seen in 
herent humor in idiocy, so I don’t en 
joy the Joe Penner brand of fun. A 
hopelessly rah rah film in which 
Lanny Ross sings one good song, Lyda 
Roberti makes faces, and Jack Oakie 


clowns below par 


Don Juan.* Douglas Fairbanks climb- 
ing walls in an inexcusably dull and 


dated story of the great Spanish lay 
boy. Not for children and not for 


Hell in the Heavens. I wasn't aware 
that we needed another aviation pic- 
ture, but if we do, this one is pretty 
if you can tell them apart. 





art od °° 


Imitation of Life. A thoroughly 
moving moving picture, hine and sim 


ple, and full of integrity and restraint. 


Parallel lives of a white mother and 
a colored mother, each with a daugh- 
ter who presents problems. Acting 


honors to Claudette Colbert and 


Louise Beavers. 
George Raft gives 


with his 


Limehouse Blues. 
phonographic performance 
eyes pasted up Chinese like, against a 


synthetic Hollywood Limehouse fog. 


Marie Galente.* The new French 
Kette Gallian, would prob- 


bly be hailed at once as one of the 


import, 


best and most beautiful of screen 
queens, perhaps even topping Garbo 
nd Dietrich, if she had _ been 
launched in a picture with better pho- 


tography and better recording, and 
I 

is a wild-eyed meller about a plot to 

blow up the Panama Canal. 


Music in the Air. Unless you like 
comedy of the village-cut-up variety, 


void this. John Boles and Gloria 
Swanson are the cuttingest-uppest. 
Not even Jerome Kern music nor nice 


old Al Shean 
can save the 


The Captain Hates the Sea.* A lot 


sketches 


and Joseph Cawthorn 


} 
day. 


of fragmentary charactet 
' 
without unifying jello. I think some 


body split an atom 


The Painted Veil. Garbo gets unde 


my skin at last 


The President Vanishes.* A woot- 
woof propaganda picture against wai 
profiteers, whose bark is worse than 


its bite 


+ + 


BOOKS 
By Kyle Crichton 


February Hill, by Victoria Lincoln 
(Farrar & Rinehart). Rowdy but ten- 
der stuff about a lowdown family 
which lives in New England instead 
of Georgia and does everything it 
hadn't oughta in a very pleasing way. 


Handmade Rainbows, by Mrs. Harry 
Pugh Smith (Arcadia House). Prov- 
ing that the depression was the finest 
thing that ever happened to the Ma 

















“STOP & GO” SERVICE 


page 4) 





guires. They not only conquered it; 
they practically ruined it. Required 
reading for the 25,000,000 non- 


Maguires on relief. 


Mr. Pinkerton Finds a Body, by 
David Frome (Farrar & Rinehart). 
The millionaire doesn’t want his son 
to marry the actress. Papa is found 
dead and the actress is found dead. 
This seems fair enough but the au- 
thorities insist on solving it. They 
fail. Mr. Pinkerton comes through. 
Best mystery of the month. 


Skin Deep, by M. C. Phillips (Van- 
guard). Doing for beauty aids what 
100,000,000 Guinea Pies did for oth- 
er fake advertisements. If it isn’t the 
truth, one judge can be kept busy for 
fifteen years handling the libel suits. 


The Mighty Barnum, by Gene Fow- 
ler and Bess Meredyth (Covici- 
Friede). By simply transferring a 
movie scenario to book form, Fowler 
has done his publisher a service and 
saved the work on a new book. Good 
fun and an interesting experiment. 
First done years ago in the American 
Caravan. 

The Red Flag, by F. Britten Austin 
(Lippincott). Even the New York 
Times thought there was something 
lacking in this one. Mr. Austin proves 
that revolution is always wrong and 
that George Washington was just 
wasting his time. He predicts that we 
shall soon be so regimented we shall 
be known only by letters and num- 
bers. Mr. Austin will undoubtedly 
appear as F.U.E. #2 

Transients, by Mark Van Doren 


(Morrow). Life seen through a cur- 
tain. When you get through the 


thing, there’s nothing much there. 
The people are all right but why 
bother ? 

War Memoirs of David Lloyd 
George, Vols. 3 and 4 (Little, 


Brown). Notable if only for his deve 
astating attacks on Haig and Robert- 
son, who wasted millions of men with 
the dull stupidity characteristic of all 
generals, even Napoleons, 


Weekend, by Phil Stong (Harcourt). 
Mr. Stong goes from pigs to pig sty 
in three generations. The way peo- 
ple carry on in Connecticut is beyond 
belief. Driving through Danbury you 
would never know it, but the novelists 
seem to reach places I never even 
hear about. 

Why Not Try God?, by Mary Pick- 
ford (H. C. Kinsey). The girl with 
the curls must really not let her de- 
cline in the movies ruin literature. 
No good was ever done in repealing 
the law which prohibited actors from 
participating in cultural matters. 


World Diary: 1929-1934, by 
Quincy Howe (McBride). Practically 
a complete history of everything since 
the stock market folded. Europe is 
shown in all its devilishness and the 





# 


future would cause no fond mother to 
insist on twins. Mr. Howe uses every 
thing in telling his story—cartoons, 
news-stories, anecdotes. Fine readirg 


+ + 


RADIO COMICS 


[All Schedules P. M., E. S. T.] 


Alexander Woollcott. “Comic” 
too harsh a word for the Town Cr 
but he is entertaining neverthek 
Gossip, anecdotes and book sugg 
tions. (And when he mentions a bo 
the publishers have to put on a ni; 
shift.) 7:00, Sun., CBS, Cream 
W heat. 


Block & Sully. Rapid fire wisecrac 
some good, some bad, but adding 
to a fairly amusing program. 9 


Mon., CBS, Ex-Lax. 


Burns & Allen. “Somewhere,” s 
Burns, “there must be someone w 
can stop this silly chatter that goes 
for days and days and days.” A lot 
people like it. 9:30, Wed., Cl 
White Oul. 


Easy Aces. A human and entertain 
story, if you like radio serials, but ; 
so easy to follow since they chang 
to an afternoon schedule. 3:45, M 


through Thurs., CBS, Jad Salts. 
Ed Wynn, The material is old liv 


wurst but Wynn makes you la 
anyhow. 9:30, Tues., NBC, Texa 


Fred Allen. Funny stuff that st 
rates green here. (Q.: why do tl 
make the studio audience applaud 
commercial announcements?) 9. 
Wed., NBC, Ipana-Sal He patica. 

Jack Benny. He and Mary Livir 
stone do a real job of amusing. 7.“ 


Sun., NBC, Jell-O. 


Joe Penner. Junk (thanks for 
line, Mr. Nathan). 7:30, San., NI 
Baker's Broadcast. 


Phil Baker. I saw Mr. Baker on t 
stage again last month and I like h 
but his radio program isn’t muc 
9:30, Fri., NBC, Armour ham, 


Rudy Vallée. One of the best varie 
programs, offering many well-lik 
comedians and comics-to-be. Flas 
The commercial announcements 
pretty 8:00, Thurs., NB 
Fleischmann’s Y east. 

Stoopnagle & Budd. These bi 
have been slipping a little late! 


much to my distress. 9:30, Sun., CB 


Gulf. —G. v 


fierce. 


+ + 


RECORDS 


Anything Goes.* Smart title sor 
from the Cole Porter show wit 
plenty piano and vocal from Ramon 
(Victor) 

As Long as I Live. By Red McKenz 
with the Six Spirits of Rhythm. Qn 
favorite recorders, but it won't se 


Ah, the public. (Decca) 
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Because of Once Upon a Time, 
by the Williams-Walsh Orchestra. | 
Coast bunch acquit themselves nobly | 
n a good tune, their first pressing | 


for Decca. 


Believe it Beloved and Dream Man. 
Piano and vocal field day for Fats 
Waller, who can do more with the 
imple affirmative than John Barry- 
ore. (Victor) 

Blow, Gabriel, Blow.* Great stuff | 
Enric Madriguera and band, with | 






















well singing by Tony Sacco. It’s from | 
he show, Anything Goes!. (Victor) 






Chinatown, My Chinatown (Deccz) | 
1 Linger Awhile (Brunswick). 
runes of the past given futuristic 
mpo by the inimitable Casa Loma 









nd, masters of loping rhythm. 


I'd Like to Dunk You in my Coffee. | 
Che tune is OK, but the lyrics plumb | 
ew depths in Ridiculous Bay. By 
foomuchpiano Duchin. (Victor) 















I Got an Invitation to a Dance. | 
Stuff that best-sellers are made of, 
me to a fare-thee-well by Hal Kemp 





® Wives have birthdays, too, at the Park 
d band. Other fine jobs by Kemp Lane. [his young husband, for example, 
re Serenade to a Wealthy Widow | went into a huddle with Dickson, the but- 
id You’re the Top.* (Brunswick) ler. “A birthday cake? Why, of course, 


Lady Fair* and Gypsy in Me.* Monsieur . . . with, uh, perhaps twenty- 
Smart stuff from Anything Goes! ; 











one candles?” 






ung by the Foursome from the show. 


(Victor) Birthdays . . . and all days .. . at the 
Love Is Just around the Corner. Park Lane are smoothed by infinite small 
More of the mass-appeal pop music, services that keep wrinkles from your 
xcellently portrayed by the One and 
: a brow. A personal maid and continentally- 
Only Bing Crosby. (Decca) : / 
trained valet .. . to attend to your laundry, 


Revenge With Music. The mag- ' 
ficent Andre Kostelanetz radio or- lay out dinner clothes, draw your bath, 












. - | o 
estra and chorus print their first for pack for you, and keep your wardrobe 
Victor, and < Oo rful lot t 1S, too. | : = a 
ae ee Fae neatly mended and pressed. A private 
All the Howard Dietz score is brought ‘ 





butler . . . to remember all your cooking 


t in brilliant style. If you don’t get a 7 
whims, to bear the brunt of entertaining 


llop out of the finale, I give up. 











in your apartment. 





is Cole Porter Festival Month for 






All asterisked songs are of his Your home at the Park Lane is main- 
tion. And if you want a couple more tained for you by the day, month, or year. 

on You're the Top, get the Porter d d d . ik 
A smoothly-run home you can claim at a 






cal on,Victor. 
T.| moment's notice. For instance: A spacious 






living-room, with fireplace; bedroom, with 






boudoir dressing-room; serving pantry, 
with refrigeration . . . from $10 the day. 







Remind yourself, also, of the Park Lane’s 
social distinction. Of its convenient location 

. just a few steps from smart mid-town clubs, 
Fifth Avenue shops, and theatres. 









, 


Apartment Homes of 2 to 6 rooms. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished. 






Commendatore Gelardi, Managing Director. 





























NEW YORK'S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


fark Lane 


PARK AVE. . 48TH TO 49TH «. NEW YORK 






































er mind who this is! What i 
ber do you want?” 
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So you're visiting 
NEW YORK 


to go places and 


do things! 











Live in the 
NEW SMART CENTER 


HOTEL 
MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. 


7OU can save time, money and nerves 
when you visit New York; get to the 
smartest shops without a taxi; dine at 
leisure and still be at the theatre on time 
living at the Hotel Montclair on 
Avenue at 49th Street. 


—bys 
Lexington 
And besides being nearer to every- 
thing (including the railroad terminals 
and Radio City), this friendly hotel of- 
fers you delightful rooms for dinner and 
dancing and an address you are proud 
to give! All this at a price so reasonable 
seasoned travelers are astonished. 


800 rooms, each with out- 
side exposure, bath, shower, 
radio... Single from $2.50; 
double from $3.50. 


| 





THE COLLEGE PARADE 


HE: Have you put the cat out, 
darling ? 
Darling (sleepily): Naw, I didn’t 
even know it was on fire! 
—Cornell Widow. 
+ 
lst—How'll I cook these sausages? 
2nd—Fry ‘em like fish. 
Ist (after ten minutes’ 
There’s not much left to them after 
they’re cleaned out. 


work ) — 


Yale Record. 


+ 


A BAR-FLY’S DICTIONARY 


Absinthe Non - appearance in 


classes. 

Fiz Hats that Turks and Shriners 
wear. 

Bar—Animal that’s in them thar 
hills. 


Vermouth—A command to remove 
oneself from the vicinity. 
Swizzle—Chair used by professors. 
Drunk 
Ale—A word that goes with hearty. 
Ice—Located immediately behind 


spe ctacles. 


Part of a tree. 


W’ine—Used to start questions ; such 
as, “Wine hell were you late?” 
- Faked illness ; his 
headache was only a champagne. 
Gin—Physical education. 
Decanter—Goggle-eyed comedian. 
Goblet—A small sailor. 
Stein—W hat when wine is 
spilled on the tablecloth. 
Hennessey—State in which Memphis 
is located. 
Mix—cCollective term for Irishmen. 
Hangover—A town in New Hamp- 
shire where Dartmouth College is lo- 


Cham pagne - 


results 


cated. 
Label 
placed on the coat. 
Gin Rickey—Oriental 
transportation used at World’s Fair. 
Bottle—A combat, a frightful brawl. 
Sherry—What grew on the tree that 
G. Washington chopped down. 
Tokay—aAll right; as, “Tokay with 
me, keed.” 
Things into which houses are 
also, Babe Ruth hits 


Where pledge buttons are 


medium of 


Rum 
divided; what 
home. 

Malt—What happens to birds when 
they lose their feathers. 

Bourbon—Extended regurgitation. 

Aged—Chemical symbol for hydro- 
gen, as in Aged 2 O. 

Cognac—‘Cognac; all is forgiven.” 

Hiccup—Part of popular title, ‘Hic- 
cup the British.” 

Kummel—Ship of the desert. 

















Demijohn—A small bathroom. 
—Wisconsin Octopz 


FACULTY MINDS 


“ae I use a lipstick, or if any member 
of my family uses it, we have to 
pay a tax.”—Prof. Jeremiah Young, 
Political Science, Univ. of Minn. 






+ 





“A good blacksmith is of morc use 
to a community than a good Fr-nch 
professor.” —Prof. Calvin A. Brown, 
French, Univ. of Miss. 

+ 









“Hypnotism should be part of the 
knowledge of every intelligent person.” 
—Prof. Drake, Adelphi College, N.Y. 


+ 








“The only kind of love I believe in 
is free love.” —Prof. Spaeth, Eng!ish, 


Princeton. 






+ 
“Nothing that I don’t know is im- 
portant.”—Prof. Chase, English, Ill. 


Wesleyan Univ. 









+ 
“If Funk & Wagnalls pronounces it 
that way, then J say Funk & Wagnalls 
is wrong.”—Prof. A. H. Mason, En- 
glish, Howard College. 
+ 
[Two dollars each will be paid for 
acceptable contributions to this depatt- 
ment. Address Faculty Minds, care of 
LiFe. } 
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“What's that yellow feather doing on 
) our shoulder?” 
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ARE YOU SURE? 
(Questions on page 40) 


yana 

| love the verdure of the country” 
okyo 

irlington 

Mark of Zorro,” “Thief of Bag- 
dad,” “Robin Hood”’ 

ner ear 

fudson 

ports writer 


Sin-tillate 


[wenty Grand” 


apacitated 
tage corpse 
{exican volcano 


Normandie 


\nthrax 
paniel (named “Flush”’) 
William Randolph Hearst 


orn 


Jullify 
Numismatist 
o urge on the hounds 
.ndré Citroén 
lgrims 


Land-jur-ee 
Helen, Suzette, Jeanne 


eading in bed 
im 
he sapeake & Ohio 
‘lember of either house 
curring once every two months 
ve dollar 
OLZINS 
Hudson-Essex 
slood 
[-G-M 
dC kward 
socialistic-Nationalistic 
.entuc ky 
lyperbole 
nglish 
C hockey 
Large-nosed French poet 
Nourmahal 


y 


utting tool 
7 wieback 


Camels 
George Horace Lorimer 
Beatrice Lillie 


‘“MPTOM OF PROGRESS 
[From Tide} 


Most ingenious toy of the season is 
ewinks, a bouncing baby doll, made 


iflated rubber and equipped with 


unbreakable arms and legs. . . . Sistie- 
winks has only one rival, a last year’s 


bab 


whose face is static but who can 


imbibe a bottle of water or milk and 
suffer an accident a few minutes later. 














VINOY 
ARK 


HOTEL | , 
ST. PETERSBURG..FLORIDA 


I N the land of warm sunshine, tempered 
by Tampa Bay’s health-giving, refreshing 
breezes ... The Vinoy Park .. . the largest 
fireproof hotel on Florida’s enchanting West 
Coast . . . complete in every particular. : . 
sun-bathing .. . all outdoor and indoor re- 
creational features . . . table and service the 
best . . . every comfort anticipated ... 
and all to be enjoyed in an atmosphere of 

genuine hospitality and cordiality. 


375 Rooms All With Bath. 
Rates Considerate At All Times. Booklet. 


CLEMENT KENNEDY, Managing Director 


Summer Resort—New Ocean House—Swampscott, Massachusetts 












































Well, 7f you read LiFt 

you oughta know that 

French roast is meat 
loaf!” 


ee 


You don’t have to have an I. Q. of 230 to enjoy the new “Are 
You Sure?” department. Turn to page 40 and see how much 
fun you can have testing your general fund of knowledge. “Are 


You Sure?” will appear every month in LIFE. Read it regularly— 


and know what's going on. 











NO 
JOKE ! 


... this subject of 
constipation—and 
how fo relieve it 


properly. .... 


If you want laughs... read almost any 


page of this magazine. 


3ut if you want information on a 
subject that may be important to you, 
personally ... read this column. Every 
word of it! If you have been trying dif- 
ferent laxatives, trying to find the right 
one, then check these questions against 
your experiences. 


— does your present laxative ever gripe 
you or cause stomach pain? —does it 
leave you feeling weak? —do you find 
you have to keep on increasing the dose 
to get results? —is it nasty and unpleas 
ant to take? —does it work too much 
or too little? 


If there’s a single “yes” in your an- 
swers, then try Ex-Lax just once! 
Check it on every point. 

Ex-Lax is as thorough and effective 
as any laxative... yet, it is so gentle. 
You will find yourself without a trace of 
weakness You won't find 
yourself increasing the dose to get re 
sults—Ex-Lax isn’t habit-forming. You 
will find Ex-Lax a joy to take...it 
tastes just like delicious chocolate. 


THAT “CERTAIN SOMETHING” 


These are the cold facts about Ex-Lax. 
But there is more than that. It’s the 
ideal combination of all these qualities 
—combined in the exclusive Ex-Lax 
way-—that gives Ex-Lax a “certain 
something”—a certain satisfaction— 
that words can’t describe. But once you 
try Ex-Lax you'll know what we mean. 


afterwards. 


In 10c and 25c boxes—at any drug 
store. Or mail coupon for free sample. 


When Nature forgets= 


remember 


X=LAX | 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 
EX-LAX,1 ys 
I Plaza Stat 
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SUCH IS LIFE 


«© 
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|! seems Miss Jean Hobbs of Hono- 

lulu has been duped. “Earlier in the 
year,” wrote she, “Mrs. M. E. Leidy of 
Philadelphia, who writes for you under 
the name of Marge, visited in Hawaii 
on her way around the world. Would 
you be kind enough to tell me where I 
can locate her?” We wish you could 
tell ws, Miss Hobbs, because it isn’t the 
same Marge. We told our Marge about 
it, and her remarks were full of fizz. 
I don’t know who Mrs. Leidy is,’’ she 
said when she had calmed down a little, 
but at least I'm getting around the 
world. The last phony report had me 
living in Stillwater, Minn.” 


+ 


So many visitors snitch copies of 
Lire from our reception room that we 
put some thought to the problem and 
finally hit upon the idea of rubber- 
stamping the covers with the bright lit- 
tle message: “Stolen from LiFe’s Re- 
ception Room.” The plan fell some- 
what short of success. People snitch 
three times as many copies, now for 
souvenirs 


+ 


The Fat Lady page (14) is sul 


without a name. Readers refer to it 
either as “The Fat Lady page”’ 
series about the fat lady,” which may 


use us to send out a call for a title. 


or “The 


+ 


An ardent reader tells us of a little 
drama he witnessed the other day. He 
was standing next to the magazine rack 
in a Manhattan store, when a taxi drew 
up in front and a formally dressed gen- 
tleman hopped out, ran in and picked 
up a copy of Lire, which he opened to 
the ‘Stop & Go” page. He ran his eye 
down the Drama list, muttered “Okay” 
and scooted back to his cab. Our re- 
porter wanted to know if it was a pub 
licity stunt. Our somewhat piqued an- 
swer is No. 


+ 


We are pleased to announce the 
official death of The Depression 
steam-shovel drawings are once more 
coming in from contributors. . . . Paul 
Gallico is on a quickie tour of Europe. 
The day he sailed he lumbered in, 
knocked several objects off the Editorial 
desk, complained about the small size 
of all magazine sanctums (he weighs a 





good 250), and departed with a ‘Back 
in three wecks.”’ 


+ 


Telephone calls we like to get: Mary 
Pickford’s radio manager, S. Cadwell 
Swanson, called up and said he'd seen 
his name in the December Queerespon- 
dence. Fourteen friends called him up 
to tell him it was there. At about the 
same time, the N. Y. Daily News (cit- 
culation 2,000,000+-) printed a picture 
of him talking to Miss Pickford. Only 
six friends called his attention to that. 


+ 


Ogden Nash, who says he never 
works unless he has more than he can 
handle, dropped in to reiterate: ‘There's 
more than just a sex difference—women 
are of a different race than men.” 

In answer to inquiries, E. B. W. and 
E. B. Crosswhite are not the same 


+ 


Time Waster: If you have a young 
nephew, niece, son or daughter, wait 
until he gets to bed, then steal his 
blocks. Try piling one atop the other 
and see how steady your hand is. One 
man we know has an all-time record of 
i5 two-inch blocks piled on each other. 


+ 


Hangover from the new Are Yow 
Sure? department: indignant denials 
that O. O. McIntyre was born in Galli- 
polis, Ohio. Fact is he was raised there, 
but actually first wailed in Plattsburg, 
Mo. THE EDITORS 


This month's cover artist 
George Shellhase 





